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TO THE PUBLIC. 


IN presenting to you the first number of the “ GLOBE,” I beg 
it may be recollected, that it comes before you, as an infant: the 
strength of maturity will not, it is hoped, be expected. Yet in its 
cradle, the Globe, nurtured by you, will spring into manhood ; its 
gristle will harden into bone, its unfledged weakness will give place 
to nerve and sinew ; each monthly bulletin will report its growing 
beauty and improving constitution—such, at least, is the solicitous 
expectation, and to realize the hope, will be the constant study, of 


Your obedient servant, 


T.. OCONNOR. 
New-York, January 30th, 1819. 


—~~se Qe 


The Globe will be published in monthly numbers, each number 
will contain 64 octavo pages, six numbers will make a volume of 
384 pages—the price three dollars, payable in advance. Com- 
munications, and orders for the work covering less than five dollars, 








must come free of postage. 
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UNITED STATES. 


"PE HE high destiny, which awaits 
these States, is prophetically mark- 
ed in past history, particularly since 
the era of Independence; it is de- 
veloped in the current events of al- 
nfosreach day, and blazons through 
the mist that stands between us and 
futurity. Here every act of the gov- 
ernment is controllable by the peo- 


ple; and, in its effects, evinces the 
talent and wisdom of able connsel- 








lors and faithful servants; the im- 
provement of the mind, the cultiva- 
tion of the understanding, and the 
diffusion of general happiness, em- 
brace a system, which, coeval and 
connected with the political liberties 
of the citizens, is the support of their 
franchises, and cannot survive them ; 
even the preparations for war, are 
but a guarantee of peace. The exe 
tension of internal improvements 
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will facilitate the communications of 
the citizens with each other, break 
down the barriers which nature 
seemed to raise as meres of mations, 
and indissolubly unite the whole into 
one country, and into one people 
bound together by the strongest of 
all ties, interest. Conflicting opin- 
ions frequently interchanged, will 
discover a standard of human hap- 
piness, aud the people will maintain 
it, in despite of the pretensions of 
illegitimate “ legitimacy,” or the in- 
ordinate designs of ambitious indi- 
viduals, of whom every past age has, 
and every futureage will, produce a 
dangerous progeny. 

While the government of other 
countries, fearful of the influence of 
the Press, are curbing it inits course, 
shackling its efforts, or suppressing 
it altogether, the American govern 
ment and people esteem it 1s the 
palladium of their liberties, and de- 
pend on its free exercise as a secu- 
rity for the continuance of their pri- 
vileges and the stability of their 
Constitution. The power of the 
Press, even in its incipiert state, 
(for sach } would view it in 1776,) 
was a powerful auxiliary, or was 


possibly more efficient than the | 


sword, in support of those successful 
revolutionary movements 
terminated in a general acknowl- 
edgement of American Indepen- 
dence; and, at this day, the 500 
news-papers of America are no in- 
considerable aid in support of more 
than 500,000 citizen-soldiers, ever 
ready to fly from the plough to the 
frontior which may be threatened 
by an invading enemy. 

And what is the result of this state 
of things? Not the devastating wars, 
which injustice or ambition would 
sanction or generate, or which re- | 





which | 
pensable and was just. 





gular standing afmieés are ever rea- 
dy toexecute, The result is peace 
with all nations. 

The Seminole war of last year, 
was one of necessity, not sought for 
by the United States, but yet, on 
their part, unavoidable. Acts of hos- 
tility, which had been commenced 
by the savages, were marked by 
piunder of property and murder of 
the citizens,and these connected with 
preparations to extend the scenes of 
barbarous warfare and indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter. It would be a crim- 
inal policy supinely towait the worst 
effects of the war, The citizen-sol- 
diers marched bat to be victorious, 
and, having been so, they sheathed 
the sword, which justifiable retalia- 
tion would have employed in the 
continued punishment, even in the 
extirpation of the foe. 

The voice of envy, never silent, 
seized on two incidents on which to 
ground accusations against the hon- 
our and justice of the States, these 
were the entering the territory of 
Spanish Florida, and the execution 
of two subjects of England found 
therein. 

The pursuit of the enemy has 
been called an * act of unequivoca! 
hostility” against the Spanish gov- 
ernment, but the pursuit was indis- 
It would be 
impossible to defend the citizens 
against the murderous incursions of 
the Indians, if they eould not be pur- 
sued bevond the ideal or real line. 
which made the boundary of a coun- 
try belonging to the Indians, and 
over which Spain exercised a nom- 
inal authority. The Indians were a 
nation independent of Spain, or they 
were subject to it; in the former 
case they were an enemy pos- 
sessing a country, in the latter, 
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irey were nnerely subjects of Spain; 
in one case it was a war of Indepen- 
dent Indians, in the other, it was a 
war waged by Spain or by Spanish 
subjects ; in either case, there was 
an enemy, and the territory he pos- 
sessed must have been an enemy’s 
country, and might have been enter- 
ed by the American army. But 
there was no room for cavilling so- 
phistry. Spain was bound by trea- 
ty t6 restrain the Indians of Florida, 
from comunitting aggressions against 
the citizens of these States, the Spa- 
nish authorities made no effurts to 
restrain the Indians, and it was un- 
equivocally acknowledged that they 
had not the force necessary for that 
purpose. The United States were 
‘presented with the alternatives, to 
pursue the enemy into the enemy's 
country, or to withdraw their cili- 
zens from a great part of the siate 
of Georgia. General Jackson did 
bass jute the country of the enemy, 
und did there terminate the war.— 
The world will approve the act. 
General Jackson, perceiving that 
the Indians had the design of seizing 
on the fort of St. Marks, which the 
Spanish commander had not the ne- 
cessary force to defend, and it being 
sufficiently manifest that the com- 
mandant at St. Marks, as wellas the 
governor of Pensacola, were hostile 
to the United States, and it being 
further ascertained that these Span- 
ish commanders abetted the Indians 
and permitted their free ingress and 
egress at Pensacola, which was at 
once a market for the disposal of 
property stolen from the States, and 
a deposit of stores and ammunition 
for theiruse. General Jackson, who 
could nut maintain his ground in 
Florida, without breaking up this 


coalition, unhesitatingly took posses- | 
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sion of the fort of St. Marks, of Pen- 
sacola, and ofthe fort of the Baran- 
cas. While the world will admire 
the spirit of amity in which the 
United States have offered torestore 
these positions to the Spanish au- 
thorities, there will not be wanting 
many who will consider it an act of 
tou extended forbearance. 

Two British subjects, (Alexander 
Arbuthnot and Robert Christie Am- 
brister,) fell into the hands of gene- 
ral Jackson, one of them being ta- 
ken at St.Marks, the other at Shaw- 
ny, they were brought to trial on 
charges of aiding and abetting the 
eneniy,and as spies. On trial, one of 
them pleaded guilty; the other 
sought for a defence in quibble 
more than in the manly denial that 
would proceed from innocence— 
they were found guilty. Arbuthnot, 
the successor of the notorious Col, 
Nichols and the patron of the pro- 
phet Hillis Hadjo, and Ambrister, 
the agent of Woodbine, met a fate 
which might have been expected— 
they were put to death, This is the 
plain truth respecting these British 
subjects, on account of whose exe- 
cution the king of Spain is so wroth 
as to hint reprisals and war against 
the United States. [t requires not 
a line of commentary to direct the 
public opinion in a case so plain. It 
may, however, be hoped that con- 
duct so decisive and firm on the part 
of the States, will compel Spain to 
be honest, especially if that conduct 
be taken in conjunction with the en- 
try of Jackson into Pensacola in the 
year 1814, and the expulsion there- 
from of a British enemy, harboured 
there, the compelled release of Mr. 
Meade, an American citizen, after 
an illegal imprisonment of nearly 
two years at Cadiz, and the official 
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notification made to the Spanish 
government, that “ ifthe necessities 
of self-defence should again compel 
the United States to take possession 
of the Spanish forts and places in 

lorida, that another unconditional 
restoration of them must not be ex- 
pected.” There are thuse who con- 
dem» general Jackson ior putting 
one of these men to death. Without 
pretending to decide between the 
general and the pnblie, it may be 
said, that this act of firmness or cru- 
elty, which ever it was, cannot but 
strike with terror those who would 
expect to make fortunes by like ha- 
gardous enterprizes. Whether the 
act was right or wrong, it can scarce- 


ly be doubted, that the execution of 


these men will save the lives of hun- 
dreds. 

From details of blood, war, and 
massacre. the mind turns, with plea- 
sure, to home, there to rest on the 
couch of peace, or accompany a 
great nation in its rapid ascent to 
the greatest share of happiness of 
which a nation is susceptible. 

As it respects the United States, 
the present mary emphatically be cal- 
led the era of internal improvement. 
The great enterprize of one state, 
with a population of less than a mil- 
lion of persons, proposing to make 
nearly 400 miles of canal in the short 
space of eight years, supported only 
by its own resources, has, all mat- 
ters considered, no parallel. Seve- 
ral of the other states, as if taking 
their tone from New-York, or jeal- 
ous of her growing prosperity, have 
eet seriously about improving the 
\ater-courses, and making canals as 
circumstances render practicable.— 
kt is not too much to expect, that, 
before the end of ten years, there 
will be an inland communication by 
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water, between the cities of New- 
York and New-Orleans, and that, 
within less than 50 years, the states 
will be divided by artificial canals, 
into more than a hundred islands. 

Agriculture iz receiving the atten- 
tion of genius and the support of in- 
dustry, seedy and plants are. sought 
for and collected from the different 
parts ofthe globe. 

Manufactures are more extensive 
than generally supposed, there are 
not, it is true, to be seen Birming- 
hams and Sheffields, where a great 
population, male and female, from 
the ages of four to fourscore, is 
crowded together, whose squalid 
appearances are but tokens of ill 
health, where poverty and want 
oppress the many for the benefit of 
the few, where ignerance begets 
content in the midst of soot, smoke, 
and ashes, or immorality breaks out 
into acts of criminval licentiousness - 
but in place of these great deposita- 
ries of vice, the Americans, partic- 
ularly in the interior, may point to 
every dwelling as a factory, where 
the wheel, the reel and the shuttle, 
are employed to make the cloths 
of the family, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of a Sunday suit of foreign 
fabrie, and that destined to figure on 
the holy-days of many a year.* The 
extensive manufactures commenced 
during the late war, gave way with 
the cause which gave them rise, but 
aremnant remained which grows 
with the national call for its con- 
sumption, and will continue to grow 
with the growing demand, and he 


* The assessors of the town of Mentz, 
in the county of Cayuga and state of New- 
York, found that inthe year 1817, there 
were made in that town, having only 295 
taxable inhabitants, 9272 yards of woollen 
cloth, 10407 yards of linen cloth, and 
28645 pounds of maple sugar. 
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like it lasting. Congressional inter- 
ference may at any tims, by protec- 
ting ‘dutics, extend the domestic 
manufactures, if not to the total ex- 
clusion of all foreign fabrics, at least 
so far as to turn the balance of trade 
in favour of the States. 

The developement of the immense 
resources of the country will give 
an increasing value to the com- 
merce external and internal. The 
fields and forests, the mines and 
fossils, the rivers and lakes, produc- 
ing grain, fruit, lumber, salt, coal, 
lead, iron, copper, fish,wine, oil, furs 
andin short a redandancy of all the 
necessaries and mostof the luxuries 
of life, promise to posterity a coun- 
try more capable than any other, to 
support independence at home, and 
to render other countries dependant 
on it for the necessaries of life. 

Education has become a chief 
object of care with the general as 
well as with the state governments, 
Immense sums are appropriated to 
this purpose and the most approved 
systeins adopted. A British noble- 
man, in his correspondence with an 
lrish bishop, represented the danger 
of admitting the people to more 
thana very limited education, this 
theory might appear reasonable to 
many even well disposed persons, 
were there nota practical illustration 
of the nobleman’s error, In Ameri- 
ca, every extension of literature 
gives additional security to the con- 
stitution: the governors and the go- 
verned are united by understandings 
illaumed by seience and education, 
the grades of nobles and of peasant 
are alike unknown ; there is no po- 
liticai nostrums to be administered 
by hereditary emperics, there is 
but one class, that composes the ci- 
tizens of a free republic, where all 
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alike are entitled to participate in 
every hooor & every emolument,to 
fit themselves for which,they wisely 
aspire to education, without which 
man even in America, must remain 
below the level of his fellow-men. 
The otherwise beautiful fabric rais- 
ed in America, is not a little disfi- 
gured by the existence of slavery: 
the unfortunate descendants of Af- 
rica suffer a most humiliating de- 
pendence, It is however fit to 
observe, that it did not originate 
with republicans, and that every 
effort cvunsistent with the public 
peace, is making to terminate a most 
disgusting traffic. Some states have 
abolished the enslavement of col- 
oured persons, and others have 
ameliorated the condition of the 
slave. A law of this state, passed 
onthe recommendation of the late 
Governor Tompkins, has provided 
for the full emancipation of all 
slaves who may reside within this 
state from and after the Ist day of 
July 1827. The advocates for pro- 
curing asettlement on the coast of 
Africa, for such free negroes as 
would willingly remove thereto, are 
increasing. The enslavivg of one 


| man for the benefit of another is op- 


posed not only to reason but to Di- 
vine law. The conduct of the gen- 
eral assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church assembled at Philadelphia 
in June last, is worthy of adoption 
by persons of other persuasions.—- 
‘* We consider (says the assembly) 
the voluntary enslavement of one 
part of the human race, by another, 
a3 a gross violation of the most pre- 
cious and sacred rights of human 
nature ; as utterly inconsistent 
with the law of Gop, which requires 
us to love our neighbours as our- 
selves ; and as. totally irreconcila- 
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ble with the spirit and principles of } 


the Gospel of Christ, which enjoins, 
that “ ail thiogs whatsoever you 
would that men should do to you, do 
even so to them.” 


The measures taken by govern- 
ment and by individual citizens, to 
eut off the Indians from that foreign 
influence which would educate them 
in the art of scalping, and teach them 
the science of plunder ; and the sub- 
stitution of religion and literature, 
will, gradually, and it may be hop- 
ed, soon induce the aborigines, who 
reside within the states, te pursue 
agriculture and manufacture, in pre 
ference to the chase of wild animals, 
which has ever produced but a pre- 
carious and often an insufficient sub- 
sistence. 


Emigrations from the old to the 
new world continue with uulessened 
flow. This, added to the natural 
ineraase, gives the States a popula- 
tion which, very probably, exceeds 
ten millions of souls. A census will 
be taken in this year. The many 
errors heretofore made in taking the 
census, should dictate some more 
efficient male than that hitherto 
practiced. Were every house 
keeper compelled to deliver a writ- 
ten or printed return, of the persons 
inhabiting his house, to the proper 
officer, and all returns to be made 
in one day, it would be attended 
with fewer errors than have hitherto 
occurred, and these would be after- 
wards corrected by the officer, 
whose duty it should be, to make 
the necessary inquiry, and to enforce 
the penalty forevery neglect of com- 
phiance with the laws. 





ILLINOIS. 


‘The new state of Illinois has been 
admitted into the Union. The po- 
pulation of this state continues to 
receive an astonishing accession of 
emigrants from the old states, as 
well as direct from Europe. Mr. 
Birkbeck’s ** Notes in America” 
have been published and generally 
read by his countrymen in England, 
and have had a powerful effect. Se- 
vera] industrious and scientific men 
have transferred, or are about to 
transfer, their residence to the Illi- 
nois, Mr. Birkbeck has discovered a 
home for those proscribed manufac- 
turers at Manchester in England, 
who were doomed to suffer under 
the resolve of the masters never to 
employ those spinners who proved 
refractory. Of Mr. Birkbeck’s book, 
the Edinburgh Review, No. 59, re- 
marks, 


‘* We have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing this one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive books that 
have appeared for many years. The 
subject is curious and important in 
the highest degree ; the rapid growth 
of one country, still in its early in- 
fancy, the formation of another in 
its neighbourhood, by the overflow- 
ings of its population. The author 
is an eye-witness of every thing he 
describes ; and with a good sense 
extremely rare among authors, he is 
content to tell what is material, with- 
out tedious dissertations or trifling 
details, and to tell it in the plainest 
language. His matter is condensed, 
and his style is unexceptionable.— 
We think he deserves peculiar cre- 
dit, foo, for the unassuming appear- 
ance, and moderate price of his book. 
What he has given for a few shil- 
lings, in the form of a pamphlet, 
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would have swelled into a guinea 
quarto in the hands of a regular 
bookmaker. Indeed, which of the 
costly volumes for the last 20 years 
poured upon the public by travellers 
of all descriptions, can vie with this 
modest little tract, in the impor- 
tance, the novelty, or the interest of 
its contents ?” 

“The spectacle presented by 
America during the last thirty or 
forty years, ever since her emanci- 
pation began to produce its full ef- 
fect, and since she fairiy entered the 
lists as an independent nation with 
a completely popular government, 
has been beyond every thing former- 
ly known inthe history of mankind, 
imposing and instructive. In order 
to contemplate its wonders with 
complete advantage, an observer 
ought to have visited the New Warlid 
twice in the course of a few years. 
A single view is insufficient to exhi- 
bit this progress in the States alrea- 
dy settled ; for there, quickly as the 
changes are going on, the process of 
creation is not actually seen atonce, 
or disclosed, as it were to the eye ; 
some interval of time must be al- 
lowed, and the comparison there 
shows the extent of the wonderful 
change. Butthe extraordinary change 
of things in the Western part of the 
Union, developed by Mr. Birkbeck, 
shows us the process both of colo- 
nization and increase at one glance ; 
we see exposed to the naked eye, 
the whole mystery of the generation 
as well asthe growth of nations ; we 
at once behold in what manner the 
settled parts of America are increas- 
ing with unparallelled rapidity ; and 
how new and extensive communi- 
ties are daily created in the plains 
and the forests of the West, by the 
superfluons population of the Past. 








States, v1 
ern settlements. ‘These settlements 
assume a novel and a striking as- 
pect; they no longer are to be re- 
garded as new colonies, to which 
other communities send their over 
lowing numbers, they are already 
peopled States, which having reach- 
ed maturity in a few years, cannot 
stop in their growth; but become 
in their turn the “ offcina gentium,” 
and send off their countless swarms 
tu the hardly more recent, but in- 
finitely less peopled regions that sur- 
round them. ‘be new community 
of the United States is, in fact, al- 
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ready the source of an emigration 
beyond all comparison more exten- 
than ever was known in the 
most confined and overpeopled por- 
tions of the old world. A_ broad, 
and rapid stream of population is 
running constantly towards the west- 
ern parts of the continent: and vast 
States are forming towards the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the growth of which ex- 
ceeds in rapidity what we have beer 
wont to admire on the sheres of the 
Atlantic, as this leaves at an immea- 
surable distance the scarcely per- 
ceptible progress of our European 
societies.” 

A resolution of Congress has been 
unfavourable to a further growth of 
the population of the Hlinois, and 
which had it been favourable, would 
bring to that State at least 10,000 
Several respectable Irish- 
nen, residing in the principal cities 
and a few other places in the United 
States,applied to Congress for an ap- 
propriation of the unsettled public 
lands situated in the then territory, 
now state of Illinois, to be settled by 
natives of Ireland: the terms offered 
differed somewhat as to the times 


sive 


when payments were to be made, 


bit in the amount to be paid 
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equalled the price usually demanded 
by ‘he government. Against the ap- 
propriation there was not a whisper 
of dissent outside the doors of con- 
gress, yet, after an animated and in- 
teresting debate, the proposal was 
negatived by a majority of twelve. 
The immediate object of the memo- 
rialists was not probably distinctly 
understood. It was not intended as 
a relief to persons then residing in 
freland, although many of them 
would undoubtedly avail themselves 
of it. The great object in view was 
to induce the Irish families residing 
in the maritime cities, and many of 
whom had but recently arrived from 
Ireland, te remove to the interior. 
These emigrants were, with few ex- 
ceptions, brought up to agricultural 
pursuits, and were unfit fora city-life, 
or unable to support themselves by 
commercial pursuits. ‘The removal 
of them to the Illinois would in every 
view of the subject be a public good 
as wellas an individual benefit. The 
success of any future application on 
the part of the Irish must be very 
doubtful, from the circumstance, that 
Mr. Clagget of Newhampshire failed 
in a motion he brought before Con- 
gress in the present session, substan. 
tially the same as that rejeeted last 
year. The subject created but lit- 
tle interest and was disagreed to by 
a large majority. For the satisfac- 
tion of such readers of the Globe as 
have not read the newspapers on this 
subject, the resolutions as moved by 
Mr. Clagget are here given, they 
were in the following words: 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to 
authorise the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to designate and set apart-——- 
townships, each of six miles square, 
in the state of Illinois, east of the 
military bounty lands, each alternate 











section whereof to be settled by emi- 
grants from Ireland, and sold to them 
at two dollars per acre, to be paid in 
three instalments, as follows, to wit : 
one third part thereof at the end of 
four years, one other third part 
thereof atthe end of eight years, and 
the residue thereof at the end of 
twelve years from the day of sale, 
with interest on said several sums: 
Provided, first, that the said Secre- 
tary ofthe Treasury may and it shall 
be his duty to reject all applications 
of such emigrants for the land afore- 
said, unless the applicants shall have 
been satisfactorily recommended as 
moral and industriousmen. Second- 
ly, that no contract shall be made 
with any emigrant as aforesaid, un- 
less he engage to improve at least 
twenty of each hundred acres to be 
transferred as aforeszid, and alse to 
erect a suitable dwelling house and 
barn thereon. Thirdly, that no con- 
tract shall be binding upon the U. 
States, nor title vested in any emi- 
crant settler,until he shall have made 
the settlements and improvements 
aforesaid,and fully paid for the lands 
contracted for as aforesaid. Fourth- 
ly, that no contract shall be made, 
nor a patent issued to any one set- 
tler or his heirs, for more than— 
acres of Jand. Fifthly, that in every 
instance where the conditions of set- 
tlement, improvement or pryment, 
shall not have been fully complied 
with at the expiration of the term of 
twelve years from the date of such 
contract, the said premises, so for- 
feited, shall revert to the U. States, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause the same to be sold for 
the benefit of the said United States. 
Provided, nevertheless, that, in all 
cases where payment in part shall 
have been made, the sum or sums so 





so 
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paid shall be refunded to such emi- 
grant or his heirs. 

Resolved, That a committee be 
appoioted and instructed to prepare 
aod report a bill embracing the sub- 
ject matter, and in pursuance of the 
foregoing resolution.” 

The motion to appoint a commit- 
tee was that on which the division 
took place, this being rejected, there 
was no opportunity to debate on the 
merits of making the appropriation. 
This decision gives a proof (and I re- 
gret that even one proof should ex- 
ist) that a legislative body, however 
fairly elected, and however fully re- 
presenting the people, may yet fail 
in speaking the sense of their con- 
stituents ; and it further proves how 
possible it is, that a body famed for 
prudence, and wise in its general 
acts, may yet mistake the public 
good. No individual could suffer in 
his character, person, or fortune, by 
granting the prayer of the memori- 
alists, many of the inhabitants of the 
I}linois would be benefitted by it, 
and all the inhabitants wished suc- 
cess to an application from which all 
expected advantage. The lands to 
be thus sold will very possibly re- 
main unsold for a term longer than 
they would, had the prayer of the 
memorialists been granted ; and, 
what would be of no small moment, 
an impenetrable barrier would be 
formed against the hostile incursions 
of the Ingiaus in that quarter. But 
alas, it may be said of nations and 
of legislative conventions as of indi- 
viduals, none are wise at ali hours. 
* On the great and growing import- 
ance of this new state (Illinois) I 
will take some future occasion to 
expatiate more at length. I have, 
at present, only reom for sume few 


additional observations extracted 
" 
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from the letters of Mr. Morris Birk- 
beck, who lately emigrated from En- 
gland, and made the experiment of 
bettering his situation in the Illinois, 
which, tv use his own words, “ has 
succeeded to admiration ” 

Mr. Birkbeck’s settlement is a 
mile and a half each way, containing 
1440 acres, about one half of which 
is woodland, the remainder prairie. 
He calculates the expense of com- 
pleting his plan, as fulows: Price 
of land (to be paid in 4 instalments) 
$ 2880,dwelling house and appurten- 
ances $ 4500, other buildings $ 1500, 
fencing $1170, wells $200, gates 
$ 100, cabbins § 200, 100 head of 
cattle $900, 20 sows Ke. $100, 
sheep $ 1000, ploughs, waggons,and 
eundry tools and implements $ 270, 
house-keeping until the land be- 
comes productive g 1000, shepherd, 
herdsmen, and labourers for 1 year 
$ 1000, cabinet-maker and wheel- 
right for furniture and impliments 
§ 600, furniture, ironmongery, pot- 
tery, glass, &c. ¢ 500, fruit-trees, 
&c $100, 5 horses § 300, freight 
and carriage of linen, bedding, books, 
clothing, &e. $ 1000, value of arti- 
cles brought from England § 4500, 
seed and corn § 600, voyage and 
journey § 2000,—total § 24447, or 
£5500 sterling. The reader will 
easily [perceive that Mr. Birkbeck 
has provided with much certainty 
for the comfort and independence of 
himself and family, and that at an 
expense which after deducting rent, 
ty the, taxes,and pvor-rates from the 
product of an English farm, would 
leave but a bare subsistence, perhaps 
an uncomfortable one to the farmer‘s 
family. Mr. Birkbeck observes, 
‘*‘ But omitting the annual income, 
about which | knew enough to feel 


‘ no anztety, let us consider that at 
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the end of 14 years, when we may 
suppese the lease of most favoured 
English farmers to terminate, a stock 
of various kinds, of great value, will 
be accumulated by the proprietor 
here; the worth of his estate, in 
the regular course of improvement, 
will be increased to the amount of 
6 or 8000 pounds sterling, and no 
renewal wanted ; also, that the ca- 
pital required by the English farmer 
of such an estate, is at least double 
to that required by the I[\linois pro- 
prietor at the outset of the underta- 
kieg.” 2 

Of the soil, Mr. Birkbeck writes, 
‘the idea of exhausting the soil by 
cropping, sv as to render manure ne- 
cessary, has not yet entered into the 
estimates of the western cultivator. 
Manure has been often known to ac- 
cumulate until the farmers have re- 
moved their yards and buildings out 
of the way of the nuisance. They 
have no notion of making a return 
to the land, and as yet there seems 
no bounds to its fertility.” 

Mr. Birkbeck loves his mother- 
country, but he is a rational patriot, 
and seems to have caught the phi- 
losophical idea of Franklin. “ Our 
friend Cobbett (saye Mr. B.) de- 
claims about patriotism in sounding 
phrases, but I adhere to the maxim, 
“whi libertas ibi patria.” What is 
country ? the soil? Of this I was 
only an eccupant. The government ? 
I abhorred its deeds and its princi- 
ples. The church ? I did not believe 
in its doctrines, and had no rever- 
ence for the clergy. The army ? 
No. The law? We have the same 


law here, with some omissions, and 
some improvements. ‘The people? 
Yes; but not the fund holders, nor 
the soi-disant House of Commons ; 
not the consumers, nor the creators 
My family and friends I 


of taxes. 





love wherever I meet them: I have 
almost as many, and as strong ties 
of that sort, on this as on the other 
side of the Atlantic —soon I hope to 
have more, and then this will be my 
country.” 

In his 10th letter, Mr. Birkbeck 
gives the following plan by which 
two thousand pounds sterling or 
$ 8889 may be invested on a section 
(640 acres) of land : 

Dollars. 

Purchase of the land, 640 

acres, at two dollars per 
acre 

House and buildings, exceed- 

ingly convenient and com- 

fortable, may be built for — 1,500 
A rail fence round the woods, 

1,000 rods, at 25 cents per 

rod 250 
About 1,800 reds of ditch and 

and bank,to divide the ara- 


1,280 





ble into 10 fields, at 334 600 
Planting 1,800 rods of live 
fence 150 
Fruit trees for orchard, &c. 100 
Horses and other live stock 1,500 
Implements and furniture 1,000 
Provision for one year, and 
sundry incidental charges 1,000 
Sundry articles of linen, 
books,apparel,imple ments, 
&c. brought from England 1,000 
Carriage of ditto, suppose 
2,000 Ibs. at $10 percwt. 208 
Voyage and travelling ex- 
penses of one person, sup- 
pose 308 
* $8,889 


Note.—The first instalment on the 
land is 320 dollars, therefore 960 
dollars of the purchase money remain 
in hand, to be applied to the expense- 
es of cultivation, in addition to the 
sums above stated. 7 
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Expenditure of first year. 


Dollars 
Breaking up 100 acres, § 2 
per acre 
Indian corn fur seed, 5 bar- 
rels, (a barrel is 5 bushels) 10 
Planting ditto 25 
Horse-hoeing ditto, $1 per 


200 





acre 100 
Harvesting ditto, $14 peracre 150 
Ploughing the same land for 

wheat, $ 1 per acre 100 
Seed wheat, sowing, and 

harrowing 175 
Incidental expenses 240 

$1,000 
Produce of first year. 
100 acres of Indian corn, 50 
bushels (or 10 barrels) per 

acre, at § 2 per barrel 2,000 





Net produce, 1,000 


Expenditure of second year. 


Dollars 
Breaking up 100 acres for t»- 
dian corn, with expenses 
on that crop 
Harvesting and threshing 
wheat, 100 acres 350 
Ploughing 100 acres for 





wheat, seed, &c. 275 
Incidents 290 
§ 1400 


Produce of the second year. 
100 acres Indian corn, 10 
barrels per acre, g 2 per 
barrel 2,000 
100 acres wheat, 20 bushels 
per acre, 75 dollars per 
barrel 1,500 3,500 





Net produce 2,100 ' 





Expenditure of third year. 


Dollars 


Breaking up 100 acres as be- 
fore, with expenses on 
crop of Indian corn 485 
Ploughing 100 acres wheat 
stubble for Indian corn 
Horse-hoeing, harvesting, 
&e. ditto 285 
Harvestingand thrashing100 © ~ 


100 





acres wheat 350 
Dung-carting 100 acres for 
wheat, after second crop 
of Indian corn 200 
Ploughing 200 acres wheat, 
seed, &e. 550 
Incidents 330 
2,800 
Produce of third year, 
200 acres Indian corn, 10 
barrels per acre, 2 dollars 
per barrel 4,000 
100 acres wheat, 20 bushels 
per acre, 75 dollars per 
barrel 1,500 5,500 





Net produce 3,200 


Expenditure of fourth year. 


As the third 2,300 

darvesting and threshing 100 
acres more wheat 350 
Additiona] incidents 50 
2,700 


Produce of fourth year. 
Dollars 


200 acres Indian corn, as 
above 4,000 
200 acres wheat 3,000 7,000 


et 


Net produce 4,300 
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Summary. 
Expenses. . Produce. 
s. Dollars. 
First year 1,000 2,000 — 
Second 1,400 3,500 
Third 2,300 5,500 
Fourth 2,700 7,000 
House keep- 18,000 
ing and oth- 
er expenses 
four years 4,000 11,400 
$ 11,409 6,600 
Net proceeds per ann. 1,650 


Increasing value of land by 
cultivation and settlements, 
half a dollar per ann. on 


640 acres 820 





Annual clear profit 1,970 


In his 15th letter, Mr. Birkbeck 
thus gives his advice toa friend who, 
it appears, is not rich, and who is 
probably sinking under the oppres- 
sion of taxes in England : 

“When I last saw you, twelve 
moaths ago, I did not think faveur- 
ably of your prospects: if things 
have turned out better, I shall be re- 
joiced to hear it, and you will not 
need the advice F am preparing for 
you. Bat, if vexation ad disap- 
pointments have assailed you, as I 
feared,and you can honourably make 
your escape,with the means of trans- 
mitting yourself hither, and one hun- 
dred pounds sterling to spare—don't 
hesitate. 

‘In six months after I shall have 
welcomed you, barring accidents, 
you shall discover that you are be- 
come rich,for you shall feel that you 
are independent ; and I think that 
will be the most delightful sensation 
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you ever experienced ; for you will 
receive it multiplied, as it were, by 
the number of your family, as your 
troubles now are. 

“It is not, however, a sort of in- 
dependence that will excuse you 
from labour,or afford you many luxy- 


ries, that is, costly luxuries. I will 
state to you what I have learned, 
from a good deal of observation and 
inguiry,and a little experience ; then 
you will form your own judgment. 

‘In the first place, the voyage.— 
That will cost, to Baltimore or Phi- 
ladelphia, provided you take it, as 
no doubt you would, in the cheapest 
way,twelve guineas each, for a birth, 
fire, and water, for yeurself and wife, 
and half price, or less, for your chil- 
dren, beside provisions, which you 
will furnish. 

* Then the journey, Over the 
mountains’ to Pittsburg, down the 
Ohio to Shawnee-Town, and from 
thence to our settlement, fifty miles 
north, will amount to five pounds 
sterling per head. 

“If you arrive here as early as 
May, or even June, another five 
pounds per head will carry you on 
to that point, where you may take 
your leave of dependence on any thing 
earthly but your own exertions, 

‘*At this time | suppose you to 
havefemaining one hundred pounds 
(borrowed probably from English 
friends, who rely on your integrity ; 
and who may have directed the in- 
terest to be pdid to me on their be- 
half, and the principal in due sea- 
son.) 

“ We will now, if you please, turn 
it into dollars, and consider how it 
may be disposed of. A hundred 
pounds sterling will go a great way 
in doliars. With eighty dollars you 
will “enter a quarter section of 


, 
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jand ;” that is, you will purchase at 
the land-office one hundred and six- 
ty acres, and pay one fourth of the 
purchase money, and looking to the 
land to reward your pains with the 
means of discharging the other 
three-fourths as they become due, 
in two, three, and four years. 

You will build a house with fifty 
dollars ; and you will findit extreme- 
ly comfortable and convenient, as it 
will be really and truly yours. 

‘Two horses will cost, with har- 
ness and plough, one hundred. 

** Cows, and hogs, and seed corn, 
and fencing, with other expenses, 
will require the remaining two hun- 
dred and ten dollars. 

“ This beginning, humble as it ap- 
pears, is affluence and splendour, 
compared with the original outfit of 
settlers in general. Yet no man re- 
mains in poverty, who possesses even 
moderule industry and economy, and 
especially of time.” 


_————_— 


The measures taken by the Uni- 
ted States government to procure 
aecurate information respecting the 
affairs of South America, may pos- 
sibly lead to an acknowledgement of 
the independence of some of the 
mew governments established there. 
That the success of the Patriots 
would be agreeable to this govern- 
ment cannot be doubted, although 
its professed and wise neutrality may 
yet for a while delay the desirable 
event of a public recognition. The 
United States government has made 
one distinction, honourable to itself, 
evincing its justice, and which, in 
its effect on the public mind, may he 


serviceable to the patriots,the contest 


between the mother country and the 
colonies instead ef being stigmatized 
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as a rebellion, is properly called a 
“civil war.” 

Commissioners continue engaged 
in ascertaining the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Cana- 
da, the line in the bay of Fundy hav- 
ing been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Eastport, which was taken by the 
British during the late war, and of 
which possession was retained. af- 
ter the conclusion of peace, on the 
presumption that it was withio the 
British province,has been surrender- 
ed to the States, in conformity to 
the decision of the commissioners. 

Among the acts which do honour 
to the present President of the U. 
States and to the Congress which on 
his recommendation adopted the 
measure, the provision for support of 
the soldiers of the revoiutionary war, 
stands conspicuous: gratitude and 
justice demanded it. The number 
of applicants was great béyond ex- 
pectation, but these meritorious he- 
roes will soon cease to receive the 
well earned reward of patriotism, in 
course of nature, they must be soon 
called to another world. The state 
of New-York has given another 
proof of feeling and gratitude, by the 
removal of the remains of General 
Montgomery from Quebec, where 
they had lain since the last day of 
the year 1775, and the placing of 
them near the monument in front of 
St. Paul’s Church in this city, which 
had been there placed by Congress 
to the memory of a soldier, who, 
had he lived five minutes longer, 
would have successfully accomplish- 
ed one of the greatest military feats 
on record, Canada would have been 
an integral part of the United States, 
the war would have been of short 
duration, and an effect produced on 
the world, the extent of which no 
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man can calculate. General Mont- 
gomery was bern near Lifford, coun- 
ty of Donegal, Ireland, of a respec- 
table family, he served and gained 
much renown as a captain in the Bri- 
tish service during the war which 
ended in 1763. He was early in es- 
pousing the eause of the American 
colenies against the injustice of En- 
gland, but he did not live to taste of 
fruits the seeds of which he assisted 
to sew. Alexander Montgomery, 
the brother of the General, repre- 
sented the county of Donnegal for 
many years in the Irish Parliament, 
his character was that of a patriot. 
——= 


RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 
DOCUMENT TRANSMITTED TO CONGRESS. 


The Secretary of State of the United States 
to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States te Spain, at Madrid. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 28th November, 1818S. 


Sir: Your despatches, to No. 92, 
inclusive, with their enclosures, have 
heen received at this Department. 
Among these enclosures, are the 
several votes addressed to you by 
Mr. Pizarro, in relation to the trans- 
actions during the campaign of Gen. 
Jackson against the Seminole In- 
dians and the banditti of Negrves 
combined with them, and particu- 
larly to his proceedings in Florida, 
without the boundaries of the Unite 
ed States. 

in tbe fourth and last of those 
notes of Mr. Pizarro, he has given 
fozmay notice that. the King, his 
master, has issued orders for the 
suspension of the neguciation be- 
tween the United States and Spain, 
until satisfaction shall have been 
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made by the government to him for 
these proceedings of Gen. Jackson, 
which he considers as acts of une- 
quivocal hostility against him, and 
a3 outrages upon his horor and dig- 
nity ; the only acceptable atonement 
for which, is stated to consist in a 
disavowal of the acts of the Ameri- 
can general thus complained of—the 
infliction upon him of a suitable pu- 
nishment for his supposed miscon- 
duct, and the restitution of the posts 
and territories taken by him from 
the Spanish authorities, with indem- 
nity forall the property taken, and 


| all damages and injuries, public or 


private, sustained in consequence of 
it, 

Within a very few days after this 
notification, Mr. Pizarro must have 
received, with copies of the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Onis and 
this Department, the determination 
which had been taken by the Pre- 
sident, to restore the place of Pen- 
sacula, with the fort of Barraneas, 
to any person properly authorised, 
on the part of Spain,\ to receive 
them, and the Fort of St. Marks to 
any Spanish force adequate to its 
protection against the Indians, >y 
whom its forcible occupation had 
been threatened, for purposes of 
hostility against the United States. 
The officer commanding at the post, 
has been directed to consider 250 
men as euch adequate force ; and, 
in ease of their appearance, with 
proper authority, to. deliver it up te 


. their commander accordingly. 


From the last mentioned corres- 
pondence, the Spanish government 
must likewise have been satisfied 
that the occupation of these placesin 


‘Spanish Florida, by the commander 


of the American forces, was not by 
virtue.of any order, received by him 











from this government to that effect, 
nor with any view of wresting the 
province from the .possession of 
‘Spain ; nor in any spirit of hostility 
to the Spanish government, that it 
arose from incidents which occurred 


in the prosecution of the war a-- 


gainst the Indians—from the im- 
minent danger in which the Fort of 
St. Marks was of being seized by 
the Indians themselves, and from 
the manifestations of hostility to the 
United States, by the commandant 
of St. Marks and the Governor of 
Pensacola, the proofs of which were 
made known to Gen. Jackson, and 
impelled him, from the necessities 
of self-defence, to the steps of 
which the Spanish government com- 
plains. 

It mig!: be sufficient to leave the 
vindication of these measures upon 
those grounds, and to furnish, in the 
enclosed copics of General Jack- 
son’s letters, and the vouchers by 
which they are supported, the evi- 
dence of that hostile spirit on the 
part of the Spanish commanders, 
but for the terms in which Mr. Pi- 
zarro speaks of the execution of two 
British subjects, taken one at the 
Fort of St. Marks, and the other at 
Sawany, and the intimation that 
these transactions may lead to a 
change in the relations between the 
two nations, which is doubtless in- 
tended to be understood as a men- 
ace of war. 


It may therefore be proper to re- | 


mind the government of his Catho- 
lic Majesty of the incidents in which 
‘this Seminole war originated, as well 
a3 of the circumstances connected 
with it; in the relations between 
Spain and her ally, whom she sup- 


poses to have been injured by the , 


proceedings of Gen. Jackson, and 


United 
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to give to the Spanish eabinet some 
precise information of the nature of 
the business, peculiarly interesting 
to Spain, in which these subjects of 
her allies, in whose favor she takes 
this interest, were engaged, when 
their projects of every kind were 
terminated, in consequence of their 
falling into the hands of General 
Jackson. 

In the month of August, i514, 
while a war existed between the 
United States and Great Britain, to 
which Spain had formally declared 
herself neutral, a British force, not 
in the fresh pursuit ofa defeated and 
flying i ee overstepping an 
imaginary and equivocal boundary 
between their own territories and 
those belonging, in some sort, as 
much to their enemy as to Spain, 
but approaching by sea, and by a 
broad and open invasion of the 
Spanish provinee, at a thou-and 
miles, or an ocean's distance {com 
any British territory, landed in Flo- 
rida, took possession of Pensacola 
and the Fort of Barancas, and invi- 
ted, by publie proclamations, all the 
runaway Negroes—all the savage 
Indians—all the pirates, and all the 
traitors to their country, whom they 
knew or imagined to exist within 
reach of their summons, to join their 
standard, and wage an extermina- 
ting war against the portion of the 
United States immediately border- 
ing upon this neutral, and this viola- 
ted territory of Spain, The land 
commander of this British force, 
was acertain Col. Nicholls, who, 
driven from Pensacola by the ap- 
proach of General Jackson, actually 
left, to be blown up, the Spanish fort 
of Barancas, when he found it could 
not affuid him protection, and, eva- 
cuating that part of the province, 
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landed atanother, established him- 
selfon the Apalachicola riyer, and 
there erected a Fort, from which to 
sally forth with his motley tribe of 
black, white and red combatants, a- 
gainst the defenceless borders of the 
United States, in that vicinity. A 
part of this force consisted of a corps 
of colonial marines, levied in the 
British colonies, in which George 
Woodbine was a captain, and Robert 
Christie Ambrister was a Lieuten- 
ant. 

As between the United States and 
Great Britain, We should be willing 
to bury this transaction in the same 
grave of oblivion with other transac- 
tions of that war, had the bostilities 
of Col. Nicholls terminated with the 
war. But he did not consider the 
peace which ensved between the 
United States and Great Britain, as 
having put an end either to his mil- 
itary occupations or to his negotia- 
tions with the Indians, against the 
United States. Several months af- 


ter the ratification of the treaty of 


Ghent, he retained his post and his 
party-coloured forces in military 
array. 

By the 9th article of that treaty, 
the United States had stipulated to 
put an end, immediately after its rat- 
ification, to hostilities with all the 
tribes or nations of Indians with 
whom they might be at war at the 
time of the ratification, and to re- 
store to them all the possessions 
they had enjoyed in the year 1811. 


This article had nv application to. 


the Creek nation, with whom the 
United States had already made 
peace, by a treaty concluded on the 
Yth day of August, 1514, more than 
four months before the treaty of 
Gtient Was signed. Yet Col. Nicholls 
not only affected to consider it as 





applying to the Seminoles of FYori- ; 


da, and the outlawed Red-Sticks, 


whom h& had induced to join him - 


there, but actually persuaded them 


that they were entitled, by virtue of | 


the treuty of Ghent, to all the lands 
which had belonged to the Creek na- 
tion, within the U. States in the year 
1811, and that the government of 
Great Britain would support them in 
that pretension. He asserted alsu 
this doctrine in a correspondence 
with Co}. Hawkins, then the Agent 
of the United States with the 
Creeks, and gave him notice, in 
their name, with a mockery of so- 
lemnity, that they had concluded a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, and a treaty of Navigation 
and Commerce with Great Britain, 
of which more was to be -eard after 
it should be ratified in England.— 
Col. Nicholls then evacuated his 
Fort, which, in some of the enclosed 
papers, is called the Fort at Pros- 
pect Bluff, but which he had denom- 
inated the British post on the Apa- 
lachicola; took with him the white 
portion of his force, and embarked 
for England, with several of the 
wretched savages whom he was thus 
deluding to their fate—among whom 
was the Prophet Francis, or Hillis 
Hadjo—and left the Fort, amply 
supplied with military stores and 
ammunition to the Negro depart- 
ment of his allies. It afterwards 


was known by the name of Negro - 


Fort. Col. Hawkins immediately 
communicated to this government 
the correspondencé Between him 
and Nicholls here referred to, (co- 
pies of which marked No. 1. to 9, 
are herewith enclosed,) upon which 
Mr. Munroe, then Secretary of State 
addressed a letter, (copy marked G ) 
to Mr. Baker, the British Charge 
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dA ffaires, at Washington, complain- 
ing of Nicholls’s conduct, and shew- 
ing that his pretence that the 9th 
article of the treaty of Ghent, could 
have any application to his Iodians, 
was utterly destitute of foundation. 
Cepies of the same correspondence 
were transmitted to the Minister of 
the United States, then in England, 
with instructions to remonstrate 
with the British government against 
these proceedings of Nicholls, and 
to shew how incompatible they 
were with the peace which had been 
concluded between the two nations. 
These remonstrances were accord- 
ingly made, first in personal inter- 
view with Karl Bathurst and Lord 
Castlereagh, and afterwards in writ- 
ten notes, addressed respectively to 
them, (copies of which, together 
with extracts from the despatches 
of the American Ministev to the Se- 
cretary of State, reporting what pas- 
sed at those interviews, are enclos- 
ed.) Lord Bathurst, in the most un- 
equivoeal manner, confirmed the 

facts, and disavowed the misconduct 

of Nicholls ; declared his disappro- 

bation of the pretended treaty of 
alliance, offensive aud defensive, 

which he had made: assured the 

Ametican Minister that the British 

government had refused to ratify 
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med that these favors were granted 
him as rewards of past services, and 
not as encouragement toexpect any 
support from Great Britain, in a 
continuation of savage hustilities 
against the United States, all inten- 
tion of giving any such support hav- 
ing been repeatedly and earnestly 
disavowed. 

The Negro fort, however, aban- 
doned by Col. Nicholls, remained 
on the Spanish territory, occupied 
by the banditti to whom he had left 
it, and heid by them asa post, from 
whenee to commit depredations, 
outrages and murders, and as a re- 
ceptacie for fugitive slaves, and 
malefactors, to the great annoyance 
both of the United States and of 
Spanish Florida. In April, 1816, 
General Jackson wrote a letter to 
the Governor of Pensacola, calling 
upon him to put down this common 
nuisance to the peaceable inhabit- 
ants of both eounutrics. That letter 
together with the answer of the 
Governor of Pensacola, have alrea- 
dy been communicated to the Span- 
ish Minister here, and by him, 
doubtless, to his government. Co« 
pies of them are, nevertheless, now 
again enclosed ; particularly as the 
letter from the governor, explicitly 
admits—-that this fort, constructed 





that treaty,and would send back the 
Indians whom Nicholls had brought 
with him, with advice to make their 
peace ov such terms as they could 
obtain. Lord Castlereagh confirmed 
| the assurance that the treaty would 
not be ratified; and if, at the same 
timé that’ these assurances were 
given, certain distinctions of public 
notoriety, were shewn to the pro- 
phet Hillis Hadjo, and he was actu- 
ally honored with a commission, a3 
a British officer, it is te be presu- 


) 





by Nicholls, in violation both of the 
territory and neutrality of Spain, 
was still not less obnoxious to his 
government than to the U. States : 
but, that he had neither sufficient 
force, nor an authority, without or- 
ders from the Governor-General of 
the Havanna, to destroy it. It was 
afterwards, on the 27th of July,1616 
destroyed by a cannon shot from a 
gun vessel of the United States, 
which, in its passage up the river 
was fred upon from it. tt was 
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blown up, with an Evglish fag still 
flying as its standard, and immedi- 
ately after the barbarous murder of 
a boat’s crew, belonging to the navy 
of the United States, by the ban- 
ditti left in it by Nicholls. 

In the year 1817, Alexander Ar- 
buthnot, of the island of New-Pro- 
vidence, a British subject, first ap- 
peared, as an Indian trader in Span- 
ish Florida ; and asthe successor of 
Col. Nichols, in the employment of 
aktigatingthe Seminole and outlaw- 
ed Ked Stick Indians to hostilities 
aghinst the United States, by reviv- 
ing the pretence that they were en 
titled to all the lands which had 





been ceded to the Creek Nation by 
the United States, in August, 1814. 
As a mere Indian trader, the intru- 
sion of this man into a Spanish 
province, was contrary to the policy 
observed by all the European pow- 
ers in this hemisphere, and by none 
more rigorously than by Spain, of 
excluding all foreigners from inter- 
course with the Indians within their 
territories. It must be known to 
the Spanish government, whether 
Arbuthnot had a Spanish license for 
trading with the Indians in Spanish 
Viorida or not; but they also know 
that Spain was bound by treaty, to 
restrain by force all hostilities on 
the part of those Indians, against 
the citizens of the United States, 
and itis for them to explain how, 
consistently with those engage- 
mens, Spain couk!, contrary to all 
the maxims of her ordinary policy, 
grant such a licence to a foreign in- 
cendiary, whose principles, if not 
his only object, appears to have 
been, to stimulate those hostilities 
which Spain had expressly stipula 
ted by feres torestrain, In his in- 
fernal instigationos he was but too 











States. 


successful. No sooner didle make 
his appearance among the Indians, 
accompanied by the Prophet Hillis 
Hadjo, returned from his expedition | 
to England,tha» the peaceful inhabi- 
tants on the berders of the U. States, 
were visited with all the herrors of 
savage war: the robbery of their 
property, and the ba?barous and in- 
discriminate murder of women, in- 
fancy and age. 
(To be Continued) 


PREMIUM ON CLOTH. 


The Judges of the Common 
Pleas of this Cousty convened at 
this place on the 19th inst. for the 
purpose ef inspecting such bales of 
Woollen Cloth, manufactured in this 
county, as might be offered for the 
premiums designated by law. 

Not more than four bales were 
exhibited, because, as we learn, the 
fact is not generally koown in this 
county that the premium law rela- 
tive to cloths is stillin force—it be- 
ing noterious that the same has 
been heretofore repealed. 

The first premium, $ 40, was a- 
warded to Mr. William Doll, of 
Wawarsing. 

The second, $535, to the han. 
John Lounsberry, of Marbletown- 

The third, ¢ 30, to Mr. Abraham 
Bevier, of Wawarsing. 

The few persons, it is said, that 
attended on this occasion, gave the 
meeting more an appearance of wit- 
nessing individual eompetition, thaa 
specimens of curt country’s profi- § 
ciency in an essential branch of © 
manufacture. We were therefore 
forcibly reminded of the sentiment 
we have before communicated— 
that if proper persons were appoint- 
ed in each county with power annu- 
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ally to authorize the publication in 
the county newspapers of certain 
public laws, or such parts of them 
as particularly concerned the coun- 
ty, and at its expense, the public 
accommodation would be far para- 
mount to the value of the expendi- 
ture for the purpose. 

In respect to the present mode 
of inspecting cloth and premiums, it 
is not, we believe, in all respects 
calculated to subserve the views of 
the legislature, the chief of which 
were, unquestionably, to excite a 
spirit of emulation among our cloth 
manufacturers. A question results 
on this !topic—are the Common 
Pleas Judges always the most com- 
petent characters iv the county to 
inspect cloth ? If not, may not 
their decisions, in these cases, prove 
more injurious than beneficial ? It 
has therefore been correctly remark- 
ed—that merchants and tailors ere 
the best judges on these matters— 
Ulster Plebian, 
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VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


A gentleman, now in ovr city, 





has recently engaged with a few | 


associates, in exploring the Cobalt 
mives, in Chatham county,Connec- 
ticut. The results, according to 
present signs and appearances, are 
so highly flattering as to give the 


proprietors every reason to expect | 


that a sufficient quantity of this val- 
uable mineral can be taken from the 


mines annually, as would supply the | 


vorcelain and linen manufactories 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on 
much more reasonable terms than 
they are now furnished by Sweden 
and Germany. 

The Chinese,who now receive an- 


nually highly valued oxide of Co- | 
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balt ore, called Azure, from the 
Crown mines of Poland, for their 
China ware manufactories, can be 
supplied from this country more 
directly, and on more reasonable 
terms ; this will in some degree 
serve as a substitute for specie, in 
our trade with that country. This 
\gentleman is pursuing his valuable 
and useful researches into the min- 
eral resources of the country, and 
will propose to Congress, this ses- 
sion, to explore the copper mines 
of Lake Superior, with which he is 
somewhat acquainted, thereby as- 
certaining if that highly useful me- 
tal, in the arts of commerce, can 
be obtained within the bosom of 
our own territories; if so, it will re- 
lieve us from foreign dependence 
in this respect.—Nat. Inlel, 
——— 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The Bridge at Carthage, Ontario 
county, is early completed. A cor- 
respondent of the Recorder in that 
county, says, “ It will almost rank 
with one of the wonders of the 
world. The banks on each side of 
the river (Genesee) are 200 perpen- 
dicular feet in height,—350 feet 
from bank to bank,—across which 
is thrown one entire arch, from the 
centre of which to the water is 270 
feet.—-The project of this vast work 
was considered truly chimerical ; 
and the accomplishment of it has 
disappointed the expectations of 
the most calm and calculating.”—— 
Western Paper. 

— 


To prevent the smoking of a Lamp. 


Soak the wick in strong vinegar, 
and dry it well before you use it; 
it willthen burn both sweet and 
pleasant. 



































20 | United States. 
CONVENTION WITH SPAIN. 


This Convention, proposed in 
1802 and only now ratified by the 
two powers, contains the following 
provisions : 

1. A Board of five Commission- 
ers to be appointed by the parties. 

2. To decide according to justice 
and existing treaties on the claims 
of individuals for the spoliations of 
either party. 

8. To hold their session at Madrid 
aud conclude all business in 18 
menths from the commencement of 
their sitting. - 

4. To examine on oath and re- 
ceive all testimony “ which cannot 
reasonably be doubted.” 

5. No appeal from their decis- 
sions—the amount of their awards 
to be paid in specie. 

. 6. The excesses of foreign crui- 
sers, agents, consuls aud tribunals, 
in the territories of the respective 
parties, cannet be adjusied by this 
board, and is left for future adjust- 
ment. . 

7, Convention to take effect im- 
mediately on its ratification,—Col. 
28th Dec. 


— een ee 


Governor Cass, of Michigan, lias 
recently established by procjama- 
tion, three pew counties in that ter- 
ritory, to wit: the county of Mich- 
illimackinac, the seat of justice to 
be at Michillimackinac ; county of 
Brown, seat of justice within six 
miles of the mouth of Fox River, 
on Lake Michigan ; and the county 
of Crawford, seat of justice at Pra- 
tie du Chien.—Niagara Journal, 


~~ 
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VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. 

A Petition of deep interest to 
this commonwealth was lately pro- 
posed to the Legislature. This 
was a petition from those citizens 
who are interested in the navigation 
of the James River, in a turnpike 
road fraw the highest point of navi- 
gation on the waters of that river to 
the nearest point ofthe Great Ken- 
hawa susceptible of navigation, and 
in the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of this latter river to its conflu- 
ence with the Ohio, praying the 
Legislature to incorporate a compa- 
ny for these purposes, and praying 
also the aid of the funds of this 
Commonweajth, and that an appeal 
may be made to the government of 
the United States to obtain its co- 
operation inthis desirable object.— 
The petition was referred to the 
Committee of Roads and Internal 
Navigation. 


_—- -eo 


In the House of Assembly, of the 
state of New-York, a communica- 
tion was received from the com- 
missioners of the canal fund, con- 
taining a statement of the revenue, 
receipts and expenditures. The re- 
ceipts of 1815 are stated as follows , 


Loan - - = - - $200,000 
Premium thereon of 
$4 52 per cent - 9,040 


Duties on goods sold at 
auction - - - - 
Do on salt manufactured 
in the western dist. 
Tax on steam boats pas- 

sengers - - - + -* 18,902 70 
Dividend on stoek in the 
western inland lock na- 
Vigation - - - = 


145,939 S9 


48,784 27 


53,060 





$427,726 36 
$183,960 
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IRELAND. 


A political calm existsin Ireland, 
or rather the storm of oppression 
and insult blows with lessened vio- 
lence. Patriotism, and that Irish 
patriotism, is strongly professed by 
Earl Talbot, the present viceroy, 
and by his secretary, Mr. Grant ; 
but the people of that devoted isl- 
and have been so often gulled by 
this kind of state policy, that it re 
quires more faith than [ possess tu 
believe in its sincerity. So often have 
I seen conciliation and apparent 
friendship, as the precursors of mea- 
sures that were to rob the people of 
some remaining right, or prevent 
the recovery cf some lost one, that 
I look with fears and doubts to- 
wards the castle, and ever suspect 
that a snake may lie in the grass : 
“timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 
And were it otherwise, were I con- 
vinced of the honor and patriotism 
of the vice-king and his secretary, 
of which I have no particular cause 
to donbt, I would yet feel little dis- 
posed to boast or exult——they are 
but servants, and must act up to 
their instructions, asingle deviation 
would insure their recal; nor is it 
possible for the English government 
to be liberal or just to Ireland. The 
present state of England must be 
supported by a monopoly of trade 
and manufactures, or she cannot 
continue to exist asa nation. Ire- 
land has nothing to expect from the 
conpexion, nothing to hope but from 
separation, A contempt of the pub- 
lic opinion has been the invariable 
rule of British policy in the gov- 
ernment of her colonies-—she was 
not satisficd to receive taxes from 





_ interests gsubserved. The following 


America, imposed by the colonists 
themselves, but, in her usual con- 
tempt of public opinion, she must 
derive her authority from a British 
parliament, in which the Americans 
were not represented. The conse- 
quence of her obstinacy was, the 
loss of the colonies. The wivdow- 
tax in Ireland was a ‘war-tax, and 
was, by what may be called a con- 
tract, to be repealed on the return 
of peace ; but peace came’ sooner 
than it was expected, and the cen- 
tract was not fulfilled on the part of 
Britain. It is true, the amount of 
the tax was lessened, and, as the 
duty on tea would be reserved in 
America, because the mother coun- 


try would stick to the unconstitu- 


tional principle, that the British par- 
liament had the right to legislate for 
the colonies, “in all cases whatsoe- 
ver ;” so, with respect to Ireland, a 
part of the tax on windows ‘war to 
be reserved, as may be presumed, to 
show that it was not necessary to 
keep good faith with Ireland. Whe- 
ther the liberality of the present 
Anglo-Irish government be intend- 
ed to reconcile the people to the 
window-tax, or to hush the clamour 
against it, tivae only can discover. 
The Orange party is, for the present 
thrown much inte the shade, aid 
discovers by its bellowings, that its 
loyalty was never but conditional : 
a monopoly of favors and privileges 
can alone preserve the allegiance of 
persons, who would adore or exe- 
crate a government of whatever 
form, in proportion as their passions 
would be indulged or their personal 
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22 Ireland. 


occasion gave rise toan Opportunity 
of displaying the liberality of the 
lord lieutenant and his friends, 

Alderman M‘Kenny, the lord- 
mayor elect, a gentleman of un- 
doubted liberality, proceeded ac- 
cording to annual custom, ov the 
29th of September, to the castle, to 
be inaugurated. For tlie first time 
in the memory of man, party colurs 
were not to be seen on the decora- 
tions of the lord-mayor’s coach; the 
orange and purple giving way to the 
ancient city colors, a fine glowing 
scarlet anda primrose yellow. 

In the afternoon, the lord-imayor 
xave a splendid and sumptuous din- 
ner to the lord-lieutenant and suite, 
to the members of the corporation, 
and to the principal nobility and 
gentry then in the city. 

After the usual toasts complimen- 


tary to the king and personages of 


the royal family, the mayor gave 

“ His Excellency Earl Talbot, 
and prosperity to Ireland.”—Tune 
Patrick’s day. 

His excellency returned thanks, 
declaring himself warmly attached 
to the welfare of Ireland. His ex- 
cellency then gave 

“ The Lord-Mayor.” 

The lord-magyor returned thanks, 
in a neat, short and modest speech. 
He then gave, 

* The Right Honorable Charlies 
Grant, chief secretary. of Ireland” 

Mr. Grant, in returning thanks, 
said, that “ there was one qualifica- 
tion in respect to which he would 
not consent to place himselfsecond 
to avy man—an ardent and anxious 
desire to promote to the utmost of his 
ability, the happiness of Ireland.” 

When Mr. Grant concluded, the 
band instantly played “ Croppies lie 
down,” but the tune was discontinn- 





eden a look of rebuke being direct- 
ed towards the orchestra, by the 
lord-mayor. The next toast was, 

“ The Countess Talbot.” 

The lord-lieutenant, in returning 
thanks observed, that ledy Talbot 
was, by birth, in heart and dispusi- 
tion, an frishwoman, and that no 
person was pronder of her country, 
or mere attached to its fortunes.— 

His Excellency then gave, 

‘©The lady Mayoress.” 

The lord-mayor having returned 
thanks for the compliment paid to 
his lady, gave as the next toast, 

“The immortal memory of lord 
Nelson,” 

When the toast was announced, 
alderman Archer exclaimed, *“ Oh 
yes a bumper, and the next toast 
you must give, my lord, must be a 
bumper to the glorious and immor- 
tal memory of king William the 
Third.” The lord-mayor took no 
notice of this sally but repeated the 
toast he had given, which was drank 
in solemn silence. The next toast 
given was, 


“The lord primate and church of 


Ireland.” 

Alderman Archer again interrupt- 
ed the lord-mayor, by calling out, 
“ Oh you mean the glorious and im- 
mortal memory.’ —The lord-mayo-z 
said, ** Alderman Archer, the toast 
is the lord primate and church of 
Ireland.” 

The bishop of Ossory returned 
thanks on behalf of the primate and 


-the Irish church. He assured the 


company that no man was more at- 
tached to the welfare of Ireland, 
and the interest of the church than his 
Grace was. The next tuast, 

‘Lord Ingestrie, and the noble 
house of Talbot” —again brought up 
his excellency Earl Talbot. He 
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expressed his high sense of the re- 
peated kindnesses his family expe- 
rienced in Ireland, for whieh they 
felt so grateful that “ they would not 
hesitate to sacrifice themselves to en- 
sure the prosperity and happiness of 
lreland.”” He then gave, 

* Prosperity to the corporation of 
Dublin.” 

The lord-mayor next gave, 

“ Our illustrious ally, Louis the 
18th. T'une—The White Cockade. 

The French Consul, M. Romaine 
having returned thanks, and said 
something about huw much bis mas- 
ter loved his royal brother of Eng- 
land, the mayor gave, 

“ The lord chancellor and Irish 
beoch.” 

Lord Norbury rose and said, that a 
speech from him was no novelty to 
his friends of the corporation, he 
had made one already for them this 
day ; * but,” said his lordship, ‘I 
should have charged my lord-mayor 
not te expect a speech from me here.’ 
He then shortly returned thanks in 
the name of the chancellor and 
bench. 

Alderman Archer who had exhi- 
bited signs of considerable impa- 
tience at the lord-mayor’s neglect 
ofhis call for the ‘glorious and im- 
mortal memory,’ now demanded that 
toast in a manner so audible and per- 
severing, that his lordship could no 
longer overlook it. This notice of 
it, however, was confined to saying, 
(with equal good humour, good 
sense und firmness) +‘ alderman Ar- 
cher, J will not depart from the or- 
der in which my toasts are set down 
upon my list.. “ In order, however,” 
continued his lordship, smiling and 


addressing the company, “to meet | 
the wishes of the worthy alderman, | 
| depart, some members of the Cor- 
poration proceeded 


who desires to propose a toast, I 
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will give,“ The mother of St. Pat- 
rick,” which created a hearty laugh 
and was drank with general appro- 
bation. 
“Lord Meath and the resident 
landlords of Ireland,” being given, 
Lord Meath rose to retarn thanks. 


| His lordship said that although the 


illness of some members of his fam- 
ily compelled him te reside for 
some time past in another country, 
it would be his greatest pleasure 
and greatest pride to live in his own 
‘and I am truly happy,” said his 
lordship, with much energy, “ to 
find my feet once more on Irish 
ground.” 

Several other complimentary, 
national and patriotic toasts were 
given, among them the “ University 
of Dublin and its representative,” 
the * city and county representa- 
tives, ’"— Duke of Wellington,”— 
the “ Marshal Lord Beresford,” the 
“ late lord-mayor, alderman Alley,” 
* Recorder and board of Aldermen, 
the “high Sheriffs of the” city,”— 
“the Linen Trade.” 

At half past 11 o’clock, the lord- 
licutevant, his suite, and several of 
the nobility and gentlemen retired. 
The mayor waited on his excellency 
to his coach. 

Having thus far somewhat com-" 
pressed the proceedings of the even- 
ing, the scene which took place af- 
ter the return of the mayor to his 
seat, will be given at large from the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, of the 5d 
of October, | 

‘We have now tostatean occur- 
rence the most strange and unjustifi- 
able, which, perhaps ever took place 
at an assembly of this kind. When 
the lord-mayor re-entered the roon: 
after having seen the lord-lieutenant. 
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LORDSHIP TO ACCOUNT for Omitting 
the notorious “ immortal memory.” 
The lord mayor took his station at 
the head of the table, and in very 
energetic and animating terms, ex- 
plained his reasons for not having 
given the toast.’ He said he felt 
very strongly the importance and 
the value of the situation iw which 
he had been placed by the kindness 
ef his fellow-citizens, but, that, 
highly as he prized that situation, 
he would net compromise his owu 
character, or the dignity of his of- 


fice, by suffering any man or set of 


men to dictate to him. He said he 
had been astonished beyond mea- 
sure upon discovering that the band, 
who were his servants for the day, 
had been tutored by some secret 
influence, which he was wholly at a 
loss to account for, to disobey his 
orders, and absolutely insult his 
guests by playing obnoxious airs.— 
To what, he asked, was he to attri- 
bute the circumstance of ** Croppies 
Lie Down” being played the mo- 
meat the health of the Chief Secre 

tary had been drank, if not te that 
management behind the curtain 
which he was surprised to find in 
such pernicious activity, but which 
he would make it his business to de- 
velop and destroy. He said he had 
taken the office of Chief Magistrate 
of the city of Dublin under different 
circumstances, and perhaps with 
different feelings, from many of his 
predecessors. He would be happy 
to receive the advice of any of his 
friends, but he must always claim 
the right of exercising his own judg- 
ment upon every act which was to 
he performed by himself, and for 
which he would hold himself wholly 
responsible ; but he must repeat, he 
never could permit himself to be 





dictated to by any man at the head 
of his own table. The taste and 
disposition must be very extraurdi- 
nary indeed, which could select such 
an accompaniment as “ Croppies lie 
Down,” for such speeches as those 
of the lord-lieutenant and bis seere- 
tary—speeches abounding witb sen- 
timents so conciliatory, so gratifying 
tothe people of this country, so flat- 
tering to their best hopes—speeches 
such as had never, perhaps be- 
fore, been heard from persons in 
their station. He would take spe- 
cialcare, however,that no such trick 
should ever be played upon bim 
again. These, said his lordship, are 
the reasons by which, although the 
toast was upon my list, I was pre- 
vented from giving it, and certainly 
I should not in any event, have pro- 
posed it without accompanying ob- 
servations as would have divested it 
of all party character, and have ren- 
dered it perfectly incapable of giving 
offence to any individual in this 
room, or indeed, to any portion of 
my fellow-countrymen. | trust, con- 
tinued the lord mayor, that it is not 
necessary for me, at this time, to 
makeany declaration of my princi- 
ples. Every man who knows me, 
knows that I am firmly attached to 
the king, the constitution, the gov- 
ernment and laws of this country, 
and thut I yield tono one in devo- 
tion to the Prétestant Religion ; but 
I certainly am not among those per- 
sons who think that that boly reti- 
gion which I profess and venerate, 
is best supported by wounding, op- 
pressing, or insulting my Catholic 
countrymen. I have been chosen 
to fill a high and honorable office, 
and it shall be my unceasing study 
to discharge its duties efficiently.— 


- To fulfill them honestly is, at all 
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events in my power; andI am re- 
solved that every act of mine shall 
he regulated by the strictest impar- 
tiality. 

This explanation was deemed 
perfectly satisfactory, and was ac- 
cordingly received with much ap- 
probation. 

Alderman Archer disclaimed all 
intention of dictating to the lord 
mayor, or of offending any person, 
and sought to justify his demand of 
the toast upon the ground of prece- 
dent and the suggestions of persons 
who sat near him. 

The lord mayor observed, that as 
he was willing to believe, the con- 
duct of which he had complained 
was but the result of mistaken zeal, 
he wished to bury it in oblivion, and 
would, theretore, prepose a toast 
which, he trusted, would restore 
perfect cordiality and good humour. 
He then gave 

“ Universal Benevolence,’ 
which was drank with great ap- 
plause, and, after some other toasts, 
ihe company separated with the 
greatest harmony, carrying with 
them the most favorable impressions 
of their amiable, liberal and sensible 
host. 

The less or rather the lessening 
of Mr. Grattan’s popularity in Ire- 
land, is a measure from which the 
feelings of the people of Ireland, may 
be judged more truly than from a 
hundred city dinners or lord mayor's 
feasts. Who would have thought, 
that the man of the people,’’—the 
adored Grattan of 1782 would in 
1818, be insulted and stoned by. the 
people ? Whether his increased pru- 
dence or his increased age has led 
to his sanction ofa part of the Peel- 
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Treland. 








ing system Of Ireland, or whether, | 


unaltered in principles, an oceasion 


. did not sooner occurto develop his 
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real character is difficult to deter- 
mine, but that he is at variance 
with the great majority of his coun- 
trymenis undeniable ; the affection- 
ate addresses of certain corporate 
or other societies to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It may be, and If 
am disposed to believe, that Mr. 
Grattan is a consistent politician. and 
that his opinions in 1782, were the 
same he now entertains. It seems, 
that he was always friendly to the 
commnexion between England and 
lreland, and as that connexion can 
be secured only by the continuation 
of the monarchy, Mr. Grattan may 
be considered a monarchist. But 
Mr. Grattan is, in other respects, an 
lrishman—he is a friend to the free- 
duw of conscience, to an Irish resi- 
dent parliament, to the promotion 
of Trish commerce and manufac- 
tures. Mr. Grattan, with all his 
faults, is yet perhaps the honestest 
or best representative Ireland sends 
to the imperial parliamentmhe at 
least ranks with the best.} But, alas! 
ill-fated Ireland, you must be guided 
by better men, ere your halcyon 
days will arrive. That thetpeople 
of Ireland differ from the principles 
avowed by Mr. Grattan, might be 
deduced from natural causes, were 
there no other evidence in support 
of the position. Voluntary allegi- 
ance is the offspring of interest, and 
no people will ever be truly loyal to 
a government, be its form what it 
may, unless the general weal directs 
und controls all its acts : were the 
people of Ireland to vociferate vows 
of ailegianee and good-will to Eng- 
land, | would not believe them, un- 
less | could believe that nature re- 
signed its sway, and I believe lord 
tasticreagh would not believe them, 
nay, | suspect his lordship would net 
believe them on their oaths, 
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The attention of Irish landlords 
have been much occupied, during 
the greater part of the past year in 
electioneering contests, the minor 
class of voters hed only to follow 
their masters and vote as ordered. 
The candidates have promised lit- 
tle, and will perform less for the 
benefit of their constituents ; some 
curious specimens of infrigue, eva- 
sions, and deceit, have occurred, 
which may, if nothing better should 
offer, be noticed in future pumbers 
of the Globe. The American rea- 
ders who have not studied the bo- 
rough-system, will be surprised to 
learn, that a person named George 
Caussmaker, a native of some for. 
eign country, and a resideut of 
Paultons in the county of Kent, 
England, was unanimously elected 
to represent the borough of Kin- 
sale in Ireland. Mr. Caussmaker 
is not known by a single inhabitant 
of Kinsale, his honour never visited 
the place, and has probably not 
been in Ireland : his honor’s name, 
which’ is certainly not Irish, was 
very indistinctly printed in the pa- 
per fréfh which I learned the fact, 
it may, for all | can aver, be cheese- 
maker ; and as he possibly spends 
more of his thoughts on his cheeses 
than he does on his constituents, it 
is matter of some doubt whether 
his geographical knowledge reaches 
so far, as to know on what part of 
the globe, the town which gives 
him celebrity, is placed. 

Under such a system, Ireland 
cannot prosper 
corporation of Dublin is bankrupt. 
—After a negociation of’ sever:! 
months, between the bond: holder. 
who have loaned money to the ci- 
ty, snd a committee of the city eo: 





It appears that the- 


poration, during which time much | 





forbearance was observed on the 
part of the bond-holders, and artful 
finesse played off unsuccessfully by 
the agents of the corporation, it has 
beer resolved by the bond-holders, 
to sue the city corporation for the 
principal and interest of their bonds 
as payment of neither could be 
had. 


The desire to emigrate continues 
unabated. A perusal of the Cana- 
da papers would induce some to 
suppose that, that country must be 
soon filled by emigrants from Ire- 
land. It has for some time past 
been the most convenient mode of 
arriving in the United States. A 
Montreal (Canada) editor, in exult- 
ingly noticing the arrival of the 
steam-boat from Quebec with 1380 
settlers, forgot or neglected to add, 
on their way to the United States. 


The typus fever continued to pre- 
vail in several parts of Ireland not- 
withstanding the efforts made to 
lessen its direful effects. The rea- 
der will recollect that the visita- 
tion of this severe scourge was in- 
duced by the scarcity and bad qual- 
ity of provisions and the almost 
total destitution of fuel oceasioned 
by the unusual cold and continued 
rains inthe year1816. The follow- 
ing year 1817, was blessed with an 
early and plentiful harvest, glad- 
dening the lrishman’s heart as will 
appear by the following copy of 
“ An Address to a New Potatoe,”’ 
ov seeing one July 1, 1817, extract- 
ed from an Irish paper. 


Thrice welcome, Ireland's faithful friend ' 

An omen thatthe times will mend, 

Since your long wished-for aid you lend, 
' Potatoe ‘ 














How glad am I your face tosee ; 

Oh! what a blessing thou’rt to me ! 

My bosom thou hast fll'd with glee, 
Potatoe ! 


Since I have seen thee in the pot, 
So sweetly laughing, reeking hot, 
My fears, by Jove! I have forgot, 
Potatoe ! 


Avaunt, pale Famine ! hide thy head. 

lerne’s Sons shail now be fed 

With food more nutritive than bread, 
Potatoe ! 


Whilst you lay buried in the clay, 

For thy increase I oft did pray, 

And anxious watch'd thy growth each day 
Potatoe ! 


Thy verdant stalk, when tipp'd with white 
Or purple, did ny heart delight : 
Oh! how I gloried in thy sight, 

Potatoe ! 


May Erin's Bards thy praises sing, 

‘Hawkins! who erst to us did bring 

That choicest treasure of our spring, 
Potatoe ! 


Oh, May you ever flourish here, 
Thou root! to Ireland's Sons so dear : 
When bless’d with thee, no want we'll 
lear, 
Potatoe ! 
Poverty-lane, near Beggars-alley, 
Dublin. 


* John Hawkins first brought potatoes 
into Ireland from Sante Fe, in New Spain, 
A. D. 15609. 


The paper from which the above 
extract is taken, gives the following 
novel mode of treating the typhus 
fever. 

Dr. John Bingham, of Leixlip, 
has published in the Irish papers, 
the following as a successful mode 
ef treating the malignant fever now 
so prevalent in that country. He 
observes that his own experience of 
its efficacy enables him to promul- 
gate it with confidence. The re- 
medy, in fact, consists in the exhi- 
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bition of mustard. “ From the fa- 
vourable effect,” observes Dr. B. “I 
have invariably found it to produce 
on the patient, I place great reli- 
ance on it, especially when adminjs- 
tered in the early stage ofthe com- 
plaint, by giving the patient, if an 
adult,a tea spoonful, or two drachms, 
of common mustard, mixed in a 
tumbler of tepid water, which, in 
less than half an hour, will produce 
a gentle, free, and salutary vomiting 
merely disburthening the stomach 
of its contents ; and, during its oper- 
ation, I give the patient about a 
quart of tepid water, as used in the 
ordinary vomits. Immediately on 
the mustard being taken into the 
stomach, it produces a_ glow of 
warmth which pervades the extire 
system, together with a singular sen- 
sation scarcely tv be deseribed, un- 
less by the patients who have used 
it, that soon changes the skin from 
that hot, dry and uncomfortable feel, 
always to be met ip incipient fever, 
into a soft, muist, and cool state, 
which is sueceeded by a gentle 
perspiration, and the re-establish- 
ment of the functions of the diges- 
tive organs. In about eight hours 
after the stomach has been emptied 
in the above manner, I give the pa- 
tient (if full grown) four grains of 
calomel, and, in the course of two 
hours after the calomel, I give a 
gentle saline purgative. With this 
prompt treatment, I have, in the 
majority of cases where the patients 
made application to me, during the 
first two or three days of their com- 
plaining, rescued them from a com- 
plaint setting in with all its malignant 
features ; and, in the few instances 
in whieh I have not suppressed 
the epidemick in this way, I have 
found, that by having recourse ta 
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mustard, with other anxilaries, in 
the future stages of the complaint, 
enabled me almost invariably to an- 
nounce tlie certain recovery of the 
patient ” 


—_——- -- 


DREADFUL CATASTROPHE. 
; 

On the 30th April last, as two 
most zealously attached brothers 
(15 and 14 years of age,) sons of 
John Mitchell, Esq. of Coolmeen, 
in the County Roscommon, were 
examining a loaded fowling piece, in 


one of the apartments of their fa-" 


ther'’s house, it sccidentally explod- 
ed, while in the hands of the elder 
brother, and killed the younger lad 
upon the spot. 

The unfortunate sufferer was an 
accomplished and most interesting 


youth. 


BREACH 


OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


A curious case of Breach of Pro- 
mise of Marriage, was tried in the 
Court of Common Pleas in June 
last, before Lord Norbury and a 
respectable City of Dublin Jury.— 
The plaintiff was a widow lady, a- 
bove fifty years of age, of the name 
of Hawkins, and the defendant, a 
centleman of the name of Kelly, suf- 
ficiently far advanced in life, to be a 
grand-father. Ilis age was stated 
to be at least sixty-five. The lady 
had been married early in life,when 
she was very beautiful, to Mr. Blos- 
set, and after his decease had mar- 
ried Mr. Hawkins. Subsequent to 
the death of the second husband, a 
long courtship took place between 
her and the present defendant, and 








a marriage Was agreed upon between 
them. He borrowed fifty pounds 
from Mrs. Hawkins for the purpose, 
as he assured her, of purchasing the 
wedding clothes, and when he re- 
ceived the money set off to Limer- 
ick, and there married a Miss Ha- 
met. Upon the present action be- 
ing commenced, the defendant wrote 
the plaintiff a letter, in which he 
threatened, that if she went to law, 
he would prove that she had per- 
mitted him to take the greatest and 
grossest liberties with her. This 
letter was stated to be couched in 


terms so exceedingly indelicate,that 


the Counsel, tu use the words of 
the Noble and Learned Judge, in 
his charge to the Jury, “ dropt a 
curtain of decency upon it,” and 
waved the reading in Court, but 
sent it up tothe Jury. 
of the truth of the allegations con- 
tained in this letter was given. The 
main defence was levity of conduct 
in the lady, but nothing more was 
proved than that she had been mar- 
ried when very young to her first 
husband, whe was then an elderly 
gentleman, and that, as is not very 
uncommon in such cases, her char- 
acter was freely spoken of, though 
nothing injurious to her fame could 
be established. The Damages were 
laid at 10001. The Jury found a 
verdict for the Plaintiff 250/ and 
Costs. 


His Excellency Ear! Talbot pre- 
sented John Hall witha Silver Cup, 
for the best ploughing in the Far- 
mers’ Class. Hall is atenantto Mr. 
Cotter, and a brother to Hall that 
won the cup for Mr, Cotter. 


No proot 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


Whatever relates to Lord Castle. 
reagh must be interesting to Irish- 
men, The following may possibly 
be considered so by the American 
reader ; 

In May last, Sir Francis Burdett 
moved the British or Imperial House 
of Commons for the discharge from 
imprisonment of Mr. Ferguson, who 
had been committed to Newgate on 
a charge of bribing an elector, dur- 
ing an election in Scotland. The 
following report of the Hon Baron- 
et's speech will best explain this 
transaction. Itis scarcely necessary 
to inform the reader that the motion 
Lord Castlereagh 
confined the justification of his own 
former conduct to the fact that * it 
had been inquired into by the house, 
and on the decision of the house he re- 
lied.” The arguments of Lord Cas 
tlereagh’s friends in parliament were, 
as Sir Francis relates, that the fact 
was merely incipient and that such 
transactions had been usual at the In- 
dia board. Thus the great rogues 
esvape, while the little ones suffer. 


was negatived. 


‘ Through tatter’d clothes small vices do 
appear ; 

Robes and furr‘d gowns hide all. Plate sin 
with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtiess 
breaks : 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce 
it. 


Sir F. Burperr rose to bring for- 
ward a motion for discharging out 
of custody Mr. Ferguson, who was 
committed by an order of this 
House, for an attempt to influence 
the vute of an elector, by bribery, 
upon a late eleetion in Scotland.— 
No man should be more ready than 
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he to support every effort for the 
suppression of practices of this na- 
ture, so derogatory to the principles 
of the law and the constitution ; but 
then he wished the law to be im- 
partially administered, and not di- 
rected with severity against one man, 
for a comparative minor offence, 
while persons of higher description, 
for transgressions infinitely more ag- 
gravated were suffered to pass with 
impunity, and even with protection 
—-this being the case, he could not 
help thinking that the punishment of 
Mr. Ferguson was extremely harsh, 
and severe, and aggravated in both 
cases, when compared to the cir- 
cumstances to which he alluded, and 
which he would now explain. The 
House would recollect, that upon a 
former occasion, when the Noble 
Lord opposite (Castlereagh) was at 
the head of the India Board, a tran- 
suction took place in which there 
was an attempt to barter the patron- 
age of that Board in exchange for a 
seat in Parliament, and the very 
same noble Lord (A. Hamilton) who 
moved in Mr. Ferguson’s case,made 
the motion in the East India case, 
for bringing that subject before Par- 
liament; but on that occasion, the 
friends of the Noble Lord opposite 
excused him by saying, the fact was 
merely incipient,and not completed, 
and therefore, there was no harm 
dene; it was said, that such tran- 
sactions, had, theretofore,been usual 
and nothing immoral was canceived 
to be in the case, and so the Noble | 
Lord passed with perfectimpunity ; 
but Ar. Ferguson, because a simple 
individual, for an offence not the one 
hundredth of the same magnitude, 
for his attempt was only to influence 
the vote of a single elector, and not 
of a whole seat in Parliament, ap- 








, peared to be so attrociously guilty 
in the virtuous view of that House, 
that he was dragged from his family, 
in Scotland, at great expense and 
inconvenience, and committed to 
Newgate But this transaction of 

: the Noble Lord’s was venial and in- 

necent, compared with another in 

which he was more deeply concern- 
ed—it was notoriously avowed some 
few years since, that a gentleman 
(Mr. Quintin Dick) had purchased a 
seat in Parliament, from a person 
connected with the Treasury Board 
(Mr. Wellesly)for 4,000], This mo- 
ney did not go into Mr. Wellesly’s 
pocket, but was subscribed to a cur- 
ruption fand for influencing future 
votes in Parliament; but when that 
Gentleman proposed to vote against 
Ministers, according to his own con 

science, he was told that he could 

: not do so, consistently with his hon- 

our into the bargain, and therefore, 
as his honour and his conscience 
were at variance on the occasion, he 
preferred resigning his seat to voltigg 
agrinst his conscience. 
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Thus there was Parliamentary 
language, and Parliamentary con- 
science in that House, for a man 
might do or say any thing out of 
doors, but within he was limited 
by those principles. —On that ocea- 
sion itappeared,that there wasa kind 
of dealing by wholesale at the Trea- 


spoken of as a matter as notorious 
as thesun in noon day—as com- 
mon as the streets in the metropolis 
—and though the fact was fully 
avowed, even by the Noble Lord, 
yet the House, notwithstanding its 
purity, suffered the Noble Lord and 
his corruptions to pass with perfect 
impunity. There sat the 
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sury, for seats tn that House—it was | 





Noble | 




























Lord now uninjured in his person, 
bis liberty, or his political estima- 
tion with the majority of that House 


while Mr. Ferguson for the compa- | 
ratively trifling offence of a mere 
attempt to influence the vote of an ; 


elector, was censured with the most 
marked ignominy, and committed to 
Newgate. He remembered a story 
in Asop’s Fables, of a plague hav- 
ing fallen upon the forest, which 
afflicted all the beasts; a general 
convention was called to inquire 
into the cause and deprecate the 
anger of the Gods. The Lion, as 
King, confessed that he had been 
guilty of many cruelties, and spilt 
much blood, but that was consider- 
ed as a royal privilege, and he was 
cleared by acclamation. The Ty- 
ger, the Leopard, the Lynx, the 
Wolf, and other beasts of prey, were 
all excused un the gretund of privil- 
ege. At length it came to the 
Ass’s turn, whe confessed that he. 
had stolen a cabbage, and must have 
caused the anger of the Gods, upon 
which all the beasts fell upoo him 
as the guilty author of their misfor- 
tunes and tore him to pieces.— 
Such was the case with Mr. Fergu- 
son; but did that House imagipe, 
that this paltry attempt to support 
the appearance of mock purity could 
succeed, or did they think the peo- 
ple out of doors were so stupified 
and insensible, as not to see the 
stratagem, and despise it—or did 
the House think that the mock robe 
of purity, when stripped off, would 
not expose the filthy dowlass be- 
neath After arguing at some length 
in this pointed manner he concluded 
by moving that Mr, Ferguson be 
discharged out of custody. 
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ANOTHER DUBLIN DINNER. 


The glorious and immortal men 
of the City Corporation having been 
discomfited and fairly driven from 
their ground at the Lord Mayor's 
feast, resolved to make one more 
effort in support ef intollerance and 
exclusive loyalty. They seized on 
the opportunity offered by an ofh- 
cial dianer which was to be given at 
Morrison's Hotel by Sheriff White, 
on the 106th October last. The 
treats of the faction deterred many 
pendent persons from risking their 
characters or their bones among a 
set of unprincipled and desperate 
rufiens. Mr. White in an address 
of thanks, on the occasion of his 
health being drank, announced that 
he received above one hundred apo- 
logies. ‘True to thir character and 
resolves, the Orangemen upheld the 
most shameful uproar that ever dis- 
graced an assembly. Such a mob- 
uproar, were it to take place at an 
assemblage of Croppies, would give 
six munths employ to the corps of 
spies, informers, whippers, and hang- 
men. Botany-bay would, from the re- 
sultof such merriment receive a con- 
siderable accession to its population. 

The guests took their places at 
about 8 o'clock, and having partaken 
of a most splendid dinner the corpo- 
ration bullies primed their glasses, 
having courageously left their pis- 
tols at home as has been the prac- 
tice since the little affair between 
O'Connel and D’Esterre. 

After drinking toasts to the King 
and the personages of his royal 
house, his brother King Louis XVIII 
and the Vice-king,. Earl Talbot, 
Sheriff White gave 

“The Lord Mayor, and the City 
éf Dublin.” 
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Now came the “tug of war.”— 
For some time all was indescribable 
confusion, hissing, rearing, and ap- 
plause drowned or forbid every at- 
tempt to speaking ; at length, the 
noise subsiding, alderman Archer, 
who had on a former occasion so 
indecorously interrupted the lord- 
miayor, demanded that the “ glori- 
ous and immortal memory,” should 
precede the health of the lord-may- 
or. tHe required his lordship to de- 
clare whether he would drink the 
“ glorious memory,” for, said the 
frothy alderman, | am determined 
to drink no man’s health who ob- 
jects to that toast.” The lord-mayor 
rose toreply, but again took his 
seat, on the Sheriff requesting that 
the toast he had announced would 
be drank without discussion. 

The whole of the Orange party 
now rose to support their cause. The 
noise and vociferation was so loud 
and outrageous, that it was not un- 
til after many minutes and many ef- 
furts that even their leader, the old 
and notorious Gifford,could be heard 
He declared that he could not con- 
scientiously drink the proposed 
toast unless his Lordship would first 
avow his intention to drink the - 
“ Glorious memory,” and he added 
that his party, one hundred strong, 
would stand by him. 

Sheriff White said, that his Toasts 
were regularly arranged upon his 
Paper,and that he would not change 
the order in which he had originally 
determined to propose them, for the 
DICTATION of any man. He observed 
that he was quite sure the Lord 
Mayor would drink the toast about 
which so much anxiety was mani- 
fested, when it came to its turn to 
be announced, 

The Lord Mayor now rose, ey: 
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dently under the influence of very 
strong emotion. He seemed ani- 
mated in an unusual degree by a 
sense of the gross and unwarranta- 
ble attacks which had been com- 
menced upon him at his own table, 
and were thus followed up. His 
good sense, his temper, his talents, 
or his firmness, did not, however, 
for one moment desert him. He said 
he was at no loss to comprehend 
the meaning and object of this pro- 
ceeding, but he hoped he had too 
just a conception of what was due 
to the station he filled, what he owed 
to his own sense of right, and what 
was expected from him by his fel- 
low-citizens, to allow himself to be 
drawn aside from the strict perform 
ance of his duty, by any motive or 
management whatsvever. He ob- 


served, that in the very peculiar cir- | 


cumstances in which he found him- 
self placed, it required the confi 

dence arising from the integrity and 
purity of his intentions, to support 
him under the unkind constructions 
which had been put upon his con- 
duct; and he could not help expres- 
sing some surprise at the question 
being asked by a gentleman who 
Was present on the late remarkable 
occasion, when he (the Lord-Mayor) 
had distinetly stated, that he had no 
objection to drink the “ Glorious 
memory of king William the Third,” 
because he was well aware of the 
great benefit conferred on those 
realms, during the reign of that il- 
lustrious Prince, by the abolishment 
of arbitrary power, and the substitu- 
tion, for the will of a Despot, of 
laws, mild, beneficial and favourable 
to Civil and Religious Liberty. The 
principles of the Revolution of 1638S. 
his Lordship, said, were perfectly in 
unison with his own, and with those 
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by which, all through life, he had 
endeavoured to regulate his conduct. 
Under those impressions he had not 
only intended to have given that 
toast, but had actually written it on 
his list; however, in consequence 
of some circumstances which occur- 
red in the course of the evening, and 
which appeared to his mind calcu- 
lated TO INFRINGE ON HIS PRIVILE- 
Ges andto give A DIFFERENT 
CHARACTER TO THE TOAST, 
he deemed it expedient, for those 
reasons, to decline giving it. Ue 
however, had he given it, would 
have prefaced it with such obser- 
vations as seemed to him caleula- 
it the character 
of party or faction, so much to ve 
depricated. 

The Gifford-party not satisfied 
with explanation, continued to in- 
sist on giving the ‘ Glorious and im- 
mortal memory’ precedence of the 
head of the city. The Sheriff, re- 
solutely resisting the improper at- 
tempt at dictation, again announced 

‘The health of the Lord-Mayor,’ 
and it was drank by a majority of 
the company with loud and repeat- 
ed plaudits. The disappointed fac- 
tion refused to join in drinking the 
toast. 

The next toast which attracted 
the attention of the faction was 

‘‘ Mr. Grant, the Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 

Now again began the hissing, ac- 
companied with outrageous inde- 
cency exceeding every thing that 
disgraced this mob in the previous 
part of the evening. According to 
the general arrangement for the 
evening, the band played up the ap- 
propriate and complimentary tune 
of * Scots Wha Hae,” but was soon 
by the command of the Orangemen 
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changed for “ Croppies lie down,” 
two Sheriffs peers beating time on 
the table with bottles or decanters. 
Why the Sheriff permitted this im- 
proper interference is not explained 
bythe Dublin papers. He certainly 
ewed it to himself to pat down or to 
turn out the rabble, but perhaps he 
was not sufficiently disposed to do 
either. 

The next toast was 

“ The Earl of Charlemont,and the | 
residcnt landlords of Ireland.” 

After which came 

“The glorious aod immortal me- 
mory.” 

Which was drank with three times 
three. Clamorous vociferation, and 
decent expressions of joy, distin- 
guished the parties. 

Some other toasts went off with- 
out disturbance. On the Sheriff 
giving 

“The health of Mr. Lambert,” 

Mr. Lambert, (brother of Coun- 
tess Talbot,) returned thanks for the 
mark of attention which was paid to 
him, by drinking his health; and 
he very happily seized the occasion 
thus afforded, to read the riotous 
brawlers about loyalty and ascen- 
dency alecture, which, ifthey have 
any remnant of reason or feeling re- 
maining, must nearly bring them to 
their senses. He adverted to his 
connexion with the vice-regal fami- 
ly, and said he knew it was their 
sincere and anxious wish to establish 
themselvesan interest in the hearts of 
Irishmen—by exerting every means 
intheir power to promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the country. 
And he then explained the means 
which he has had recourse to, for 
the improvement and comfort of 
the people on his own estate, (Beau- | 
park)in the county of Meath, on 
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which he has been a regular resi- 
dent since the year 1805. Instruc- 
tion, employment, and the total ex- 
clusion of Politicol and Religious 
Dissentions, were, he said, the ob- 


jects he had constantly in view.— 


The two first he endeavoured to 
diffuse as generally as possible a- 
mongst his tenantry, but with the 
last—Parly animosilics of any kind 
—he thanked God they were wholly 
unacquainted. 


ee 
Extract frem the address of Judge Fletch- 
er, to the Grand Jury of the county of 
Armagh, at the March assizes, 1818. 


‘Gentlemen, I find, with great 
pleasure, that the Calendar laid bee 
fore me exhibits bat that kind of 
catalogue of accusation which, per- 
haps, no state of society can be ex- 
pected to be free from. I do not 
find in it any evidence of the exist- 
enee of party feuds. From _ per- 
sonal inspection, I know nething of 
your @ounty, this being the first 
time I have borne his Majesty’s 
Commission init; but I cannot be 
supposed ignorant of the unhappy 
state of society which it presented 
at a period not remote. You, Gen- 
tlemen, must know, much better 
than I possibly can, the extent of 
the mischief locally.—You must 
have witnessed the misery inflicted 
upon thousands of the King’s unof- 
fending subjects, by the ruthless 
persecution which drove a large 
portion of the population of this 
County from all the dear (however 
humble, still dear) delights, sympa- 
thies, and associations of home, to 
wander where they could ; or, in 
the language of the Ruffian Faction, 
to wander‘ to Hell or Connaught ” 
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But,Gentlemen, if you have had bet 

ter opportunities of viewing the de 

serted or destroyed habitation—the 
melancholy and desponding family 
bereft of its little all, and flying, with 
hasty and disordered steps from the 
spoiler, you have not had better op- 
portunities than I have had, of tra- 
cing the fearful consequences of this 
persecution. The emigrants from 
this County carried into every dis- 
trict of the island, a fearful tale of 
the persecution they had fled from 
—they bore testimony of their 
sufferings, and of the cruel infliction 
of your Orangemen, or Break-of 
day-men ! Andartful persons avail 

ed themselves of a melancholy and 
frightful truth, to originate and 
spread an Association, which sought 
afterwards, in its maturity, to over- 
throw our Government, and destroy 
our Constitution. ‘Thus, may the 
late rebellion, the atrocities, which 
marked its progress, the shocking 
tale of Scullabogue—all, all, be 
traced to the Armagh persecutions 
—-Winton, as they were unprovok- 
ed. The cruel and pitiless, war- 
fare ofan infuriated populace, waged 
against a defenceless people, while 
the Magistrates, who ought to have 
heen their protectors, looked on, it 
is said,(you can best judge if truly) 
quiescent, if not appreving. It may 
not be mal-apropos that [ should 
mention a circumstance related to 
me by a Gentleman, with whom I 
had the honor to have a consillera- 
ble degree of intimacy—a Gentle- 
man of great worth and intelligence, 
Mr. Hume, the Member for Wick- 
low : In the County of Wicklow, at 
least in two Baronies of that Coun- 
ty, where he had great and well 
deserved influence, and in which 
his estates lay, he learned that for 











many nights the Roman Catholic 
Inhabitants had deserted their dwel- 
lings, aud had lain in the fields, un- 
der the apprehension of being mas- 
sacred by their Protestant neigh. 
bours, He found an artful Emissa- 
ry of Rebellim had used the too 
true and too cruel story of Armagh 
persecutions. to work upoo the fears 
of an industrious and simple Pea- 
santry, with aview to bind them, 
while under the panie of expected 
suffering, in illegal associations. My 
friend was fortunate (thus we un- 
derstood the Learned Judge, who 
spoke throughout in rather an under 
tone) to discover and trace this in- 
cendiary, and to bring him to jus- 
tice and deserved punishment.— 
But you see, Gentlemen, in this an- 
ecdute, the train of mischief which 
flows from an encouragement of any 
faction. .Issociation naturally begets 
counler-association. There is no 
knowing where the evil will end— 
no tracing its malignant ramifications 
—no saying to it in the language of 
Omnipotence, ‘ thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther’.—Gentlemen, I 
am happy to find Faction sleeps in 
your County—smotherthe Menster, 
i entreat you ! Let him never re- 
suscitate. I trust the people ofthis 
industrious and populous County 
will never again be deceived either 
by their own inflamed prejudices, or 
the artful instigators of any sordid 
and short-sighted politician, to cun- 
ceive that any good can accrue to 
them from the persecution of their 
neighbours, who may believe a lit- 
(le more, ora little less, or who may 
worship God in a different temple, 
or with different observances. Let 
them never again be so deceived, as 
to’ their happiness, or their duties. 
For myself, I think it right to say te 








you, Gentlemen, that I regard all 
those associations as illegal. I care 
not what the badge, whether Green 
or Orange, vor what the pretence, 
nor what the profession—all are il- 
legal; and when any indictment 
against cither comes before me, so 
shall I charge the Jury. The law 
knows no difference, regards no 
distinction of colour or pretension, 
and it is the Judge’s duty to admin- 
ister the law.” 
Lamerick, Oct. 10. 

Last night, the ‘Theatre Royal in 
Cornwallis-street was totally con- 
sumed by fire, which broke out at 
between 11 and 12 o'clock: though 
the attendance of several engines 
was prompt, and the suppiy of wa- 
ter was considerable, yet the flames 
spread so rapidly that the progress 
of them could not be effectuatly got 
under notil the interior of the build- 
ing was destroyed—the occurrence 
is stated to be pédrely accidental. 
The Theatre had been since Wed 
nesday undergoing sume necessary 
repairs, preparatory to the intro- 
duction of Miss Stephens to a Lim- 
erick audience—she and Mr. Horn, 
with the entire strength of Crow st. 
were tomake their appearance ina it 
on Monday se’nnight. 

The Theatre destroyed was built 
in 1770, and cost 900/., which was 
contributed by 24 Gentlemen, who 
had free tickets. 

The prospect, with respect to fe- 
ver in this City, at the commence- 
ment of winter, is truly distressing. 
Ferty patients admitted in (wo days, 
and though 105 were discharged 
cured from the Ist to the 9th inst. 
the number this day in the Hospit- 
als is 221. 

About three weeks ago, a curious 
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robbery was effected in the stores 
of Messrs. Patten and Smith, in 
Westport. The excise officer on 
taking stock of spirits, found a de- 
ficiency of near 500 gallons of the 
return made from the salesbook.— 
It was apparent to the owners that 
the quantity must have been sur- 
reptitiously extracted from the pun- 
cheons, which were properly buog- 
ed, and no spile holes could be dis- 
covered. Four stout young men, 
well armed, were set to watch. In 
the middle of the night, four men 
came over a fourteen feet wall with 
scaling ladders, having with them 
four 5 gallon kegs, and a vessel for 
dipping into the bunghole and draw- 
ing off the liquor. The robbers 
opened the cellar doors with skel- 
eton keys. Whilst they were busy 
at work, the watchmen gently ap- 
proached the door, which they shut 
to and lecked on the outside. A 
military guard was speedily precur- 
ed—and the entrapped gentry se- 
cured and lodged in Castlebar gaol. 

Some days since, a farmer, near 
Quigly’s Point, in the Barony of 
Ennishowen, having disposed of the 
stones of an ancient cairn which 
stood in one of his fields, and being 
in the act of removing them, disco- 
vered in the centre of the heap an 
ancient sepulchre, the and 
ends formed of flags laid edgeways, 
and the upper side covered with 
others of a similar description, laid 
flat, the bottom is neatly paved. The 
contents, he has his own reasons for 
not making public, but a little boy 
who was present at the moment of 
the discovery, mentions the finding 
of something (according to his de- 
scription) like brass candlesticks. If 
is probable they are some of the 
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ancient Irish gold ornaments which 
have been found in many instances 
in similar situations—but the pru- 
dence or suspicions of the finders 
have hitherto baffled all attempts at 
further elucidation. 
intitle 
Extract of the speech of Mr.C. R. Walker, 
delivered at a general meeting of Paro- 
chial Deputies of the city of Dublin,held 
the Ist of May last, at Mr. Morrison's 
greai room. 


[The object of the Meeting being 
stated, one or two gentlemen re- 
commended the immediate adoption 
ofa Resolution {which was read) ex- 
pressing in very strong terms the 
state of the public feeling upon the 
rejection of Mr. Shaw's motion by 
the House of Commons. Other De- 
puties suggested the propriety of ap 
pointing a Committee, in the first 
instance, who should revise such Re- 
solutions as individual members had 
prepared, and report tu the Meet- 
ing, or an adjournment of it, acom- 
plete set of digested Resolutions. | 

Mr. Chamberlain R. Walker 
thought the latter the more prudent 
course of proceeding. Matters of 
the sort were always best arranged 
in Committees, where they could be 
calmly discussed ; and jn the pre- 
sent instance precaution of every 
kind was more than ever necessary, 
because the irritation of the public 
feeling was never before so great.— 
He besought his fellow citizens to 
come to the consideration of the 
business for which they have assem- 


bled with temper, though he felt he | 


was badly qualified to afford, in his 
own person, an example of the for- 
bearance and moderation which he 
requested others to practice. It is 
but too true, said Mr. Walker, that 
there are circumstances in the late 
discussion much calculated to revive 











recollections, very far, indeed, re- 
moved from any likely to beget good 
temper amongst Irishmen. Is there 
a man around me to whose memory, 
what has happened in the British 
Parliament, has vot recalled those 
days in which the INDEPENDENT 
FLAG Of an INDEPENDENT NATION, 
waved from the Castle Towers— 
when the majority of the Representa- 
tives of the People of Ireland legisla- 
ted for the People of treland 2— 
Is it possible to read the debate 
of the 2Ist of April, and not think 
of the Union ? Upon a ques- 
tion, purely Irish, a majority 
of Irish Members, (four to one at 
least,) vote one way, and yet the di- 
vision is against them! Has not this 
realized, awfully, woefully realized, 
the last of those prophecies of evil 
to this country, which the oppo- 
nents of that measure pronounced ¢ 
Has it not verified the assertion of 
those men who said eighteen years 
ago, that it would be utterly useless 
for the People of Ireland to send 
Representatives into the Imperial 
Parliament, where a majority of 
strangers would outvote them, even 
on questions of taxation ?* This sug- 


* Members who Voted for the Repeal of 

the Window Tax; 

Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Grattan, Mr. R. Shaw, 
Mr. William Parnell, Sir N. Colthurst, Sir 
John Newport, Col ‘Talbot, Gen. Mitchell, 
Sir Fred. Flood, Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Ogle, 
Mr. H. Hamilton, Mr. A. Chichester, Mr. 
John Latouche, Mr. Robert Latouche. 
Mr. S. Cooper, Mr. Carew. General Arch- 
dall, General Hart, Hon. H. Caulfield, 
Lord William Fitzgerald. 

Members who Voted against the Repeal :— 

Mr. Wellesley Pole, Colone! Barry, Sir 
G. F. Hill, Bart. Mr Dawson. 

Alter a majority (so far as rested on 
Irish Votes) of 21 against 4 in favour of the 
repeal, the motion to repeal was negatived 
by an overpowering majority of English- 
mep 








gestion, at the time it was made, 
was treated by the friends of the 
Unive 
the brain, one of those imaginary 
possibilities, which are yet so utter- 
ly and infinitely imprebable, that it 
may, with perfect safety, be assum- 
ed, that they will never take place. 
‘Place perfect confidence,” said 
the advocates for the Union, “ in 
the honour and integrity of the peo- 
ple of England. Their Representa- 
tivesin Parliament will act with re- 
gard to you as they will in respect 
to their own Constituents. They 
will treat you as if they were your 
own Representatives--they will take 
example from your own Represent- 
atives, and they will never impose 
burdens upon you which the Irish 
Members tell them you are unable 
to bear!” When we contrast the 
speeches of the Irish Members on 
Mr. Shaw’s motion, with the mor- 
tifying result of that motion, are we 
to blame for saying that all the fine 
promises [ have just mentioned,have 
melted completely away, and left 
not a trace behind ? Can we be call- 
ed irritable, or captious, or discon- 
tented, because we say, that that 
which was long ago foretold has now 
come to pass; that it is useless for 
us to send Representatives to En- 
gland, when the majority of them 
are outvoted by Englishnien—when 
the Minister finds it easy to obtain 


a majority of men, who, strangers to | 


vur country, our wants, our feelings, 
our resources, our distresses, “ make 
a stand,” {I use the very words of 
Mc. Vansittart) against what? why 
against the removal of a burden 
which the constituents of those 
strangers do not participate in, but 
which the Irish Representatives, 
many of them men of the first cha- 


as one of those chimeras of 


Ireland. 
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racter in any country, assure those 
strangers that the lives and exhaust- 
ed resources of their constituents are 
fast sinking under ? 

It may be worth while to advert 
shortly to the only two members, 
the frish Secretary and the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
spoke against Mr. Shaw’s motion. 
Mr. Vansittart did not deny the ex- 
istence of the solemn pledge given 
by Mr. Corry for the repeal of the 
Window Tax at the expiration of 
the War, but said it had been ‘done 
away, and Mr. Peel distinctly ad- 
mitted, that if there was any such 
pledge, Parliament ‘ had no option,’ 
but was bound to grant the repeal. 
The pledge is clearly and unanswer- 
ably proved by the authentic report 
of Mr. Corry’sspeech, when prepos- 
ing the ‘TTax-—-Whenever he spoke 
upon the subject, and especially the 
last time it was under the consider- 
ation of the Jrish Legislature, he re- 
peatedly and uniformly called it 
“a mere war measure.” But it is 
proved by even higher authority 
than this--by the Statute Law o/ the 
Land. With what face the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could stand 
up, and tell the English House of 
Commons, that this solemn and re- 
corded pledge had been “done 
away,” with these facts staring him 
in the face, I cannot conjecture.— 
He threw out a hint of some ima- 
ginary appropriation of the Tax, but 
he chiefly relied upon the circum- 
stance of the redemption of the 
pledge—the repeal, not being de- 
maded at the period of the short 
peace in 1802. There never was 
any position at onee more absurd 
and more unjust than this. If I 
agree to accommodatea friend with 
the use of my horse for three weeks, 
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aud do not send to reclaim him un- 
til four or five weeks have elapsed, 
is the person who has had so much 


additional advantage, so much good 


more than he had reason to expect, 
to convert this very extra-benefit, 
which I have conferred upon him, 
into the means of inflicting an ag- 
gravated wrong upon me ? Is it be 
cause the Irish People did not cla- 
mourously call for payment, the very 
hour the bond was due, that the debt 
is never to be discharged ? This is 
not the argument of a logician, cra 
man of sense. It can only be re- 
garded in the light of a mockery.— 
It would have been more manly to 
have said at once—“I find the Win- 
dow Tax convenient and I wit re- 
tain it,” than to make a shew of ar- 
guments which only insult or tanta- 
lize the feelings, but can never satisfy 
the understanding. 

But there was another argument 
used by Mr. Vansittart, which was 
so extraordinary, that it would be 
unpardonable to pass it over in si- 
Jence, though it would be ridiculous, 
beyond endurance, to say much in 
disproving it. The prosperity of 
Treland,” he was pleased to say, is 
so great, that the Window Tax ts no 
longer feltas aburden. Where has 
he discovered this deeply hid secret ? 
—W here has he found the proofs of 
the * Prosperity of Ireland?” Is it 
in the reports of the mendicity asso- 
ciation? In unoccupied lands? Inun- 
paid landlords? In a broken ten- 
antry ? In a stagnant trade ? In ru- 


ined artizans ? In Taxes so exces-. 


sive as to become unproductive, and 
thus defeat their own end? These 
proofs of our * Bankruptcy,” are in- 
deed, visible enough, and with the 
evidence ofthem perfectly within his 
knowledge, how an English Minis- 











ter, of grave character too, could 
think of talking of the “ prosperity 
of Ireland,” is truly astonishing.— 
For my part, I can only guess ata 
solution of this enigma, by suppos- 
ing that Mr. Vansittart, who has so 
happy a knack of saying and unsay- 
ing, of explaining and disclaiming, 
will take an early opportunity of de- 
nying this part of his speech entirely 
and I shall every day expect to see 
an account of his stating in his place 
in Parliament, that the /rish .Vews- 
papers have wantonly maligned him 
by representing him as having called 
Ireland “ prosperous,” when these 
vile vehicles of slander must well 
know that his own personal experi- 
ence had taught him she was the 
very reverse of prosperous. 


—=—+>- 
IMITATION TOBACCO! 


Peace Officer Macartney, ohserv- 
ed a young man in Queen Street, 
carrying what appeared to be a roll 
of tobzeco, which the officer suppos- 
ed might have been stolen; he en- 
quired where he had obtained it, and 
was answered that he purchased itfor 
the purpose of making sale, and 4e- 
riving a profit from it. He was 
brought to the Head Office, where 
the roll was examined, and found to 
consist of dried cabbage leaves, glos- 
sed over on the exterior with such 
an appearance of tobacco, as to de- 
ceivethe eye. Upon being examin- 
ed, he gave reference to a house in 
Thomas-court, Liberty, where some 
Peace Officers were despatched,and 
found a manufactory at full work, 
preparing Imitation Tobacco from 
similar materials. 











Among the transactions in Eng- 
land, during the past year, the most 
interesting to the world are the in- 
direet countenance given by the 
sritish government, and the direct 
aid yielded by the British subjects 
to the South American patriots.— 
Reeruiting of soldiers, emnbarkations 
of troops, and exportations of mili- 
tary stores to America have been 
cariied on, in the open day, for 
purposes net only undisguised, but 
fearlessly avowed. 

On a near view of these a 
somewhat of the real state of Eng- 
Jland may be discovered. Nothing 
can be more inauspicious to legiti- 


airs, 


macy than the extension of repub 
lican governments, and especially ir 
America, lest the prediction early 
made might be realized, that the 
new world give laws to the 
old. ‘To the British government, 
the war ia America can appear but 
asa rebellion, and the patriets but 
as rebels, so similar is their situation 
to that ofthe North American “ re- 
bels,” during their revolutionary 
contest with Britain. How then is 
this apparent inconsistency, this 
mysterious policy of England to be 
accounted for? Is it, that England, 
bending under the pressure of an 
enormous debt, frightened by an 
excessive overflow of bank paper 
which cannot be redeemed,or threat- 
ened by a “ superabundant popula- 
tion” which must be employed to 
preventtheir also becoming “ rebels” 
is playing a desperate game; or 
that adopting a choice of evils, she 
risks all to secure as mach as possi- 
ble of the trade of 


, 
would 


Sonth America, 
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which would be immense were the 
people enabled to shake off the 
Spanish yoke, but which under a 
Spanish government,wouild be little 
if of any value? Sucha trade is at 
presentthe more necessary to Eng- 
land, inasmuch as the countries of 
Europe are turning their attention, 
with a newly created zeal, to do- 
mestic manufactures. Bonaparte has 
given to European systems 2n im- 
proved course, which cannot 
hastily abandoned, he 
seeds which even kings will not dare 
to uproot, and which the people will 
yet reap and enjoy. 

The American patriots have much 
to expect from the friendship, and 
little to fear from the enmity of 
England, for although, compared 
with England, the other govern- 
ments of Europe are, as it respects 
America, powerless, yet British 
power must be inactive or be exer- 
cised in aid of the patriots, it can- 
not be brought to act against them 
unless, fatally mistaking what alone 
can possibly benefit her, England 
should be doomed to add one more 
to her long list of political errors, 
and one which, as it would be her 
greatest, might be ber last. A suc- 
cessful issue to the Patriot-canse, 
with all its ominious consequences, 
is yet indispensable to England ; 
and were it otherwise, her finances 
could not support the unpopular war 
which, as anally of Ferdinand, she 
would have to wage against the 
liberties of America ; and which 
should be supported by British mo- 
ney, for Spain could not even afford 
men except as mercenaries to be 


be 
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40 
paid by British guineas. The An- 


glo-Spanish alliance could not be 
viewed with indifference by the 
other governments of Europe, the 
power aod influence of England are 
already objects of envy or of fear ; 
itis yapossible to conjecture what 
coalitions, alliances, or wars, the 
measure might lead to; Europe 
could notlook on and be silent. We 
would soon hear of British leans, in- 
demnities, subsidies and permanent 
taxes: politicians would look for 
aresull which might even shake 
the British three. 

And how is England to meet an 
expenditure the amount of which is 
not within the scope of human cal- 
culation? The national bank hag 
not resumed the payment of specie, 
nor is it probable that such an event 
can soon take place, notwithstand- 
ing the fallacious boast of hired 
presses, that the bank wishes to pay 
specie, and only waits the permission 
of the legislature A war against 
the liberties of South America, 
would close the vaults of the bank 
for ever against the holders of bank: 
notes, the precions metals would be 
drawn from the bank vaults to pay 
British, Spanish, Hanoverian, Hes 
sian and other soldiers, it must b: 
so, British paper would be an insuf 
ficiedt substitute, it would be below 
par in a foreign market. During a 
debate in the British parliament in 
April or May iast, Mr. C. Grant 
said, “ it is not in the power of the 
government to recommend, or of 
the legislature to permit the bank to 
make cash payments, while the 
general aspect of things remained as 
at present.” The reader will ob- 
serve that this undisputed and un- 
contradicted assertion was made, 
after France had been conquered, 
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and three years after peace with thie 
world (the everlasting wars in India 
excepted) had been established. 

One resource remains, one which 
the trader of most superficial knowl- 
edge would notresortto, and which 
even desperation ought to reject. 
Loans and payments may be made 
to foreign Princes as the price of 
their neutrality or alliance,and these 
loans advanced in British manufac- 
tures, the master workman at Man- 
chester would receive payment by 
government stock, and the real 
workman would be paid in bank 
notes, the goods would be sent from 
the ware-house, the manufacturer 
cares not where, payment would 
never be made by the foreign bor- 
rowers, unless by the lives, blood, 
or services ot military slaves, the 
British nation would be saddled for 
ever with the debt. Preposterous 
as such loans might appear, they 
would, in the absence of other 
means, be resorted to. They have 
already entered into British views, 
not for the purpose of waging war 
against patriotism in America or 
legitimacy in Asia, not to supporta 
war establishment against a foreign 
enemy, but, alas, a war establish- 
ment against a discontented peo- 
ple. 

The influence of England has 
been confessedly great in directing 
the counsels of European govern- 
ments, it will require the utmost ad- 
dress to maintain her ascendancy ; 
nor is it impossible that the very 
measures she influenced may lead 
to a state of things so desperate as 
to require a nation in arms tv resist 
or control their effects 

Spain has been sacrificed to the 
views of England. The royal con- 
gress, which has thus deserted the 
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\-pitinate Ferdinand, may, possibly, | against a rival King. Louis, who in- 


have required, as the price of the 
concession, that the allied troops 


should be withdrawn from France. | 


it was necessary to qualify British 
influence, the proposed measure 
was no bad mean of reducing it toa 
proper level. How far the measures 
adopted by the congress were intend- 
ed to affect the ulterior views of the 
‘high contracting powers,” itmight 
be presumptions to conjecture. 

The young Napoleon, the grand- 
son ofthe Emperor of Austria, has 
a claim to the throne of France, the 
real legitimacy of which ought not 
to be disputed. The demise of Louis 
the XVIII, an event to be short- 
ly expected, may give rise to a dis- 
pute respecting his successor. In 


the mean time, the cidevant King | 


uf Rome is receiving a princely ed- 
ucation, and his royal mother, the 
Arch-dutchess of Parma, holds her 
courts and receives from the minis 
iers of Kings the ebsequious atten- 
tions due only te reigning sover- 
eigns. 

France riseS to an importance 
equal to any other State in Europe, 
and is evidently fitted to bear a 
conspicuous part in its destinies. 
The war between France and Eng- 
iand which terminated in 1763, pre- 
pared the minds ef men to urdergu 
a revolution which is likely materi- 
ally to alter the political institutions, 
the moral habits, the fortunes, and 
prospects of nations, of kings, prin- 
ces and peasants. From the above 
period may be dated the commence- 
ment of those discontents in the 
British American colonies whence 
arose their independence of the 
mother country. Louis the 16th 
of France embraced the favorable 
vpportunity of striking a great blow 
& 
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directly encouraged his subjects to 
support the Americans, no sooner 
saw that republican virtue, constan- 
cy and courage were likely to pre- 
vail, than he took a decided part, 
and,as an ally, hastened the event he 
so much desired The soldiers of 
France learned to love liberty in 
America, they carried home seeds 
which they planted on French soil. 
The sciens yei tender were grow- 
ing, When violence Of party and ex- 
cess of ambition, mistaking the peo- 
ple for the fit instrument to forward 
evil designs, hurried the country 
into premature insurrection,the chief 
promoters fell victims of their folly 
or their crimes, the public opinion 
which leant to a better order of 
things, wag aroused, a popular act 
everthrew despotism in its every 
form. But Fienchmen were not 
yet prepared to govern themselves, ' 
their early measures promised ra- 
tional liberty to France, but new 
despotisms soen spravg into exist- 
ence, only to give way to others: 
the nation returned to monarchy 
under the auspices of a new dynasty. 
The army gave to France, in the 
person of Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
king and a hero, the fittest of any 
in the world to rule France, if 
France must havea king. A sol- 
dier, a politician, and a prince, Bo- 
naparte was the best general, the 
best statesman, and, with all his 
faults, the best king in Europe. He 
was not without his faults, his am- 
bition was his ruin, but to make 
France great wes his study and his 
pride, he carried war abroad and 
thousands of lives were lost in con- 
tests not always necessary or justi- 
fable, but he gave to France free. 
dom of conscience, anda civil code 
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he was a patren of the arts and sci- 
ences, he promoted commerce and 
manufactures.Bonaparte would have 
a crown, but he would not sleep 
under it; he weuld have a nebility, 
but they were not to be drones ; he 
would have knights, but they must 
compose a legion of honor ; he 
would even act the tyrant, but his 
subjects were not vassals: under 
his government, the people learned 
more of their own value than they 
had known before ; under a mon- 
archy they learned much of the na- 
ture and value of liberty. In this 
state were the people when Louis 
the 18th ascended the throne of his 
ancestors. After an exile of 25 
years, he returned to finda new 
country moddled on principles which 
it would be dangerous totally to 
disallow, and a new people with 
feelings which it would be impossi- 
ble to obliterate. The old regime 
was not to return on France and 
could not be imposed, the rights 
which men had gained were not to 
be abolished, agriculture which ad- 
vanced in spite of war and conscrip- 
tions, was not to be squeezed inte 
its ancient limits, manufactures were 
not to be suppressed evenin grati 
tude to aforeign nation, public works 
were not to be razed or destroyed, 
institutions favorable to science and 
a liberal promotion of the arts were 
not to be quashed, even the military 
schools could not be safely broken 
up. A total change might have 
been the intention of the restored 


monarch, but it was impossible. The. 


restored dynasty gave to France a 
constitution modelled on what 
Frenchmen had learned to admire, 
and public improvements, in every 
respect, continued to be fostered. 
This concession on the partof the 





monarch seemed to be offered as 4 
prece of that loyalty and welcome 
which he was to receive from his 
subjects: the acts of the monarch 
which were also considered as those 
of the people, were received as 
matter of right, and, on the part of 
people, so far as it is practicable to 
judge the public mind, uncondition- 
ally. The seeds carried from Ame- 
rica, and the principles of public im- 
provement introduced by Napoleon, 
are nurtured by the people, and the 
government dares not, if it wishes 
entirely to proscribe them. The 
press is not inactive, and although 
regulated and restrained, pours a 
constant blaze of useful information 
onthe public eye. In the year 1817, 
there were published 4237 works, 
those of 1818 must have been con- 
siderably more numerous, Every 
exertion of party proves the influ- 
ence of the people, and every inqui- 
ry into their situation satisfies the in- 
quirer that, however great the cost, 
they have gained something by the 
revolutionary principles which so 
long agitated the nation. 

Several of the former peasants 
lave acquired large estates. and 
successfully cultivate those domains 
and parks which, before the revolu- 
tion, were retained for the amuse- 
ment or hunting grounds of the ha- 
rons. To use the language of a 
French journalist “the fields that 
were uncultivated for twenty ages 
of kings, now send forth their rich 
harvests to the cities and their marts 
of commerce, and fulfil the orders 
for agricultural products, while agri- 
culture and commerce reciprocally 
call upon industry to open her man- 
ufactories and casting a look over 
the ocgean,shows our ships the road 
to the riches of both worlds. That 








parties should cxist may possibly be 
for tke benefit of the nation, and it 
must be expected that those beg- 
garly noblemen who lived by the 
unrewarded labours of the vassals, 
would unite with ambitious and 
proud individuals of overgrown for- 
tunes, in an effort to re-establish the 
ancient regime, Soon after the 
return of Louis, two adverse parties 
commenced the political campaign. 
One of them would have restored 
the old regime, and if a feudal sys- 
tem could not be fully established, 
it would at least have a numerous 
and powerful aristocracy and a no- 
minal king ; if feudal tenures could 
not be obtained and ¢eonsequent 
vassalage imposed, it would at least 
exact power so strengthend by 
privileges, that ifought like freedom 
remained, it would be only the de- 
ceitful garb which covered the 
slave. The second party is repub- 
lican, and in consenting to a consti- 
tutional king, considers the conces- 
sion in the nature of a compromise, 
it is averse to priviledged orders, 
and insists on an equality of rights. 
This latter party gains ground and 
may be considered the most influen- 
tial and prevailing. From this France 
the allied armies have been with- 
drawn, the king must henceforward 
rule over a people more than no- 
minally free, or his rule will cease. 
Could his usurpation of the crown 
be forgotten, or the fate of his pre- 
decessor not remembered, he might, 
by adopting a liberal and accomo- 
dating policy. gain gradually on the 
public confidence or esteem, but he 
muSt Cease to reign ere Frenchmen 
will become idolators.On the whole 
it may be said of France, that al- 
though in a state of progressive im- 
provement, there is not enough of 
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loyalty to the reigning dynasty to 
render peace at home very certain ; 
the French people are of a military 
turn: the materials for war are not 
wanting, and as it would be easy 
t: fomentit, it is quite probable an 
opportunity to wage it will not be 
over looked, it may be the govern- 
ment policy to seek employment 
fur a soldiery which might become 
the instruments of a revolutionary 
party at home. 

Russia whose Emperor is the 
most prudent and, if the term can 
in this case be applied, the most 
patriotic of any of the kings of Eu- 
rupe, pursues a system which ad- 
vances his country in prosperity 
and himself to power, which while 
it avoids too close a connexion with 
his brother-kings, commands their 
apparent respect and excites their 
silent but suspicious jealously. An 
army of 600,000 men is ready to 
support the measures of this mighty 
chief; a late treaty with the govern- 
ment of Persia renders that army 
perfectly disposable. The subject 
like the soldiers of this monarch, 
are human machines moveable at 
his will. While he promotes mea- 
sures well calculated to benefit bis 
subjects, he punishes with prompt 
and tyrannic execution every the 
least opposition to his will; he ban- 
ished to Siberia two of the deputies 
to the late Polish diet because they 
dared to inquire into some public 
abuses, An European paper of the 2d 
October last says, “ It has been re- 
marked, that ever since the period 
of the first Congress, there have 
been occasionally some bickerings 
between Russia and England.—Va- 
rious causes have been assigned for 
this apparent disagreement of the 
two chicf members of the Gran@ 
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Confederacy. It is belived, that in 
France Ultra Royalism is supported 
by Lord Wellington, and “ liberal 
ideas,” by the Minister of the Czars ; 
—whatever may be the cause, the 
existence of a want of cordiality is, 
we apprehend no way doubtful.” 

The subjects of the King of Pru- 
sia are in astate little short of in- 
surrection. This faithless prince 
promised to grant to his people a 
_Yepresentative constitution. ‘True 
to the character he had long main- 
tained, he violated his engagement, 
and seems willing to commit his fate 
and fortune to a soldiery already 
known to be infected with the gen- 
cral discontent. 

The illegitimate DBernadotte as- 
cended the throne of Sweden, the 
11th May last, by the title of Charles 
John the 14th. What measures 
this political soldier may take to 
reconcil: his dissatisfied subjects to 
this act of usurpation, or to secure to 


the new dynasty the ill acquired | 


diadem, little has yet transpired on 
which to ground an opinion. 
Enough for present purpose to ob- 
serve. that he is in principle faith- 
less,and by education a warrior ; the 
governments of Europe hase much 
to fear and nothing to hepe froma 
man combining such a eharacger 
with such a profession. 

This short view of the state of a 
few of the European governments 
is introdueed in support of what is 
advanced with respect to. England. 

In the face of this critical state 
of Europe, England cannot engage 
in a transatlantic war, the issue -of 


which, even with her aid, wouk! not | 


be doubtfuk What, between, legi- 
timacy sod iBegitimacy, between 
settled and disputedtitles to crowns, 
between usurpations and reforms, 
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ambition, and trembling despotisms, 
which make up the hopes, fears, 
policy, plans, and prospects of Eu- 
repean governments, will England 
venture on new and distant expedi- 
tions ? While the powers of Europe 
keep their armies. on a war esta- 
hlishment or something like it, will 
England send ber defenders to waste 
their lives unprofitably in America ? 
She will not, and cannot. 

The State of England, indepen- 
dent of her European eontinentai 


| relations forbid het engaging in a 


South American war. The nation- 
al debt has been varivusly stated, 
the lowest perhaps, was that of Mr. 
Tierney in a a late speech in Par 

liament. According to Mr. Tierney, 
it amounted to 840 millions sterling, 
but to this statement, he added the 
important, yes the frightening fact, 
that. every farthing of the sinking 
fund mast be raised by a new loan. 
If this be the case, and it has not 
been denied, the resources of Eng- 
land can ill bear any new draw on 
them. ‘The various expedients to 
support public eredit and to quic¢e 
public apprehension are but so many 
proofs that the boasted stamina 
have not real existence. ‘Fhat a 
“ national @ebt is a national bless- 
ing,” and that the “ resources of 
Englané are inexhaustibie” were 
doctrines better fiited for the times 
when the string was stretching than 
when itis stretched. The minds of 
men become enlightesed in spe of 
effortsto keep them in igneranee, 
men willsee in spite ef the efforts 
to render them blind., The putting 
down of complaint by mearceration 
or the sword may go forcibly to 
the desired end, but it amounts not 
to argument, and will not alter the 
settled conviction of the complain 
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ant ; anarmy may silence the wea- 
vers at Manchester, but it will never 
convince them that sixteen shillings 
a week can supporta family, or that 
it is a sufficient recompense for the 
man who labours fifteen hours a 
day ; the supension of the Habeas 
Corpus act may render Englishmen 
more cautious how they expose 
themseves to suspicion, but it will 
ever prove a bad evidence of Bri- 
tish liberty. We de not want the 
report of a secret commitiee of 
Parliament to know that discentent 
and its offspring disaffection, exist 
and are wide spread in England,but 
lest proof should be wanting, the 
British minister, weakly, took eare 
to bring up his sealed bag weighed 
down with plots, treasons, and con- 
spiracies; a pliant committee ofthe 
parliament of 1517, after a wise and 
deep examination of the contents, 
reported that an insurrectionary 
system existed in England, under the 
direction of a “conservative com- 
mittee.” ' A wtse minister first pro- 
claims that all is disloyalty, and then 
requires that absolute or irresponsi- 
ble power should be placed in bim- 
self; he first calls the people rebels 
and then deprives them of liberty ; 


_ after giving cause for disaffection, be 


quack like, applies a corrosive to 
the sore he occasioned. Thus far 
for loyalty at home, how fares it in 
the colonies ? 

Iv Lreland whielr can be properly 
viewed, but as a colony, discontent 
and disaffeetion are the constant 
results ofunremitted ill usage. Some 
symptoms ef spirit have manifested 
themselves inthe West india Islands, 
bat not of a very alarming nature. 
But in Canada, the best governed 
eolony of England,” all has been 
bustle and confusion. Mr. Gourlay 
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has been twice indicted bythe offt- 
cers of government and twice ac- 
quitted. The verdict was followed 
by immediate acclamations expres- 
sive of the popular joy on their gain- 
ing a victory : printed placards ap- 
peared on every post and corner,and 
the woods re-echoed the cries of 
“ Gourlay for ever.” Affairs in 
Canada have, for some time past, 
borne no small affinity to the mea- 
sures which ip these States preced- 
ed the declaration of Independence. 

The wars in India are matters of 
profit te the government, and not to 
be accounted among its immediate 
misfortunes. They are, however 
to be deplored by every person of 
humanity or bonest feeling. Fhe 
soul that eannot sympathize in the 
heart-rending sufferings of the na- 
tives of India is less capable ef ap 
impression than the hardest ada- 
mant: the ferocious massacres in the 
island of Ceylon, whose inhabitants, 
Without respeet to age or sex, have 
been dragged to indiscriminate ex- 
ecution and slaughter,have exceed- 


-ed in cruelty the crimes of the 


— 





Spaniards in Peru. The blood chit- 
ling system acted on throughout 
every part of India, where British 
ambition succeeded to conquest, 
bears no comparison to any acts ef 
other governments however violent 
they have heen in fact, or however 
cruel even falsehood may have paint- 
ed them. The worst acts whieh 
necessity compelled Bonaparte te 
commit, or the stil werse which hy- 
ing rumour os false history attribuf- 
ed to him, are whitened into virtue 
when compared to the monopoliz- 
ing of rice and other produce, and 
the consequent distress and starva- 
tion of the inhabitants of India.— 
Whatsays the intelligent editor of the 
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Aurora ? read his short and pithy 
paragraph. “The Paishwa, or su- 
preme head of the Mabratta nation, 
like the legitimate king of Ceylon, 
according to the latest advices, was 
on his march out of his dominions, 
to come under the protection of the 
British authority—like Cheyt king, 
like Alms Ali Khan, like Mi: Jaffier, 
like the Newab of Arcot, like the 
son of Tippo Sultaun, who died in 
protection at Calcutta ; Vizier Ai 
who was protected in an iron cage, 
where he died after fourteen years 
residence.” 

But the story of India will re- 
main unto!d until other times, when 
the power that oppresses will cease 
tocontrolor command. At present 
we have but one side of the ques- 
tion, and that but partial detail, a 
suppression of the most damning 
facts. The native powers have no 
means of transmitting accounts of 
their sufferings ; and the British press 
in India is, by a special ordinance, 
under the absolute control of the 
government. Must we exclaim, or 
must we believe that the sighing, 
dying Indian, feels the trath of the 
application,  ubi fa- 
cient, id imperium vocant. 

To conclude my stbject, i would 
only remark that the character of 
Englishmen should not be inden- 
tified with that of a government 
which is independent of the people, 
or with a parliament which is om- 
nipotent. Whatever distinguishes 
Britain as a great nation has been 
the result of the ingenuity, labour, 
and persevering industry of the peo- 
ple ; whatever disgraces or renders 
the country odious is the act of 
a power over which the people have 
no control. 


eolitucdinem 
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OPENING OF THE FRENCH LEGISLA- 
TURE. 


Translated for the Columbian. 


The King proceeded in state to 
the Chamber of deputies, on the 
10th December, 1818, and deliver- 
ed the following speech to the 
Peers, and Deputies, 

* Gentlemen, 

At the commencement of the 
last session, we all deplored the 
evils which weighed so heavily on 
our country. 

I had the satisfaction, however, 
of hoping for their speedy termina- 
tion ; a generous effort, of which I 
have the noble pride of saying, no 
other nation has afforded a more 
beautiful example, has enabled me 
to realise these hopes, My troops 
solely occupy all our fortresses ; 
one of my sons has run to join in 
the first joyful transports of our 
liberated provinces, and, with his 
own hands, amidst the acclamations 
of my people,has hoisted the French 
flag on the ramparts of Thionville : 
to-day this flag waves over the whole 
territory of France. 

The day on which my children 
have been delivered fram the bur- 
dens of an occupation which they 
bore with courgage for more than 
three years, wiil ever be to me one 
of the most happy days of my life, 
and my heart, truly French, does 
not feel less joyful for the termina- 
tion of the evils under which they 
laboured, than it does for the liber- 
ation of our country. 

The provinces, which to the pre- 
sent day have caused me so many 
doleful reflections, merit the atten- 
tion of the nation, which has ad- 
mired, as I have, their heroic re- 
sirnation 

















The noble unantmity of heart 
and sentiment that you manifested 
when [ required the means for sat- 
isfying our engagements, is an en- 
lightened proof of the attachment 
of the French to their country, of 
the confidence of the nation in her 
king: and Europe has received 
France with eagerness in their rank 
amongst nations to which she is en- 
titled. 

The declaration which has an- 
nounced to the world the principles 
on which the union of the five pow- 
ers are founded, is at the same time 
a sufficient proof of the friendship 
which exists amongst the sovereigns. 
This salutary union, dictated by 
justice and consolidated by morality 
and religion, having no other end in 
view than preventing the flames of 
war, by the maintenance of treaties 
and the preservation of existing 
rights, permits us to hope for the 
continuance of the blessings of a 
long peace, which such an alliance 
is so eminently calculated to pre- 
serve in Europe. 

I have waited in silence for this 
happy epoch, in order to celebrate 
the national solemnity wherein reli- 
gion consecrates the intimate union 
of people and king. When receiv- 
ing the royal unction, in the midst 
of you, I will call on God to witness 
—God by whom kings reign—the 
God of Clovis, of Charlemagne, of 
St. Louis ; I will renew on the al- 
tar the oath to support those insti- 
tutions, founded on that charter 
which [ cherish still more dearly 
since it has served, asa rallying 
point, to consolidate the unanimous 
sentiments of Frenchmen. Iv the 
laws that will be presented fo you, 
I will take care that their spirit shall 
be such as to add tu the security 
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the public rights of Frenchmen, and 
preserve to the monarchy that 
strength, so essential for the main- 
tenance of all those liberties which 
are so dear to my people. 


In uniting your vows with mine, 
and in seconding my efforts, you 
will not forget, gentlemen, that this 
charter, in delivering France from 
despotism, has fixed the termination 
of revolutions. I confidently anti- 
cipated your aid in repelling those 
principles, which under the mask of 
liberty attack social order, and 
through anarchy terminate in ab- 
solute power, whose fatal success 
has cost the world so much blood 
and so much tears.. 


My ministers will lay before you 


. the estimates of the expenses which 


the exigences of the public service 
at present demand. The prolonged 
effects of events to which we had 
to submit, in order to avoid greater 
evils, have not yet permitted me to 
propose to you the alleviation of 
those burthens which necessity had 
imposed on my people; but f have 
the consolation of perceiving that 
this period is at a short distance—a 
period whose arrival will eminently 
contribute to satisfy the desires of 
my heart, whose chief wishes are 
fur the prosperity of our country 
From the present moment, the 
termination of an increase of debt 
is definitively fixed. We have also 
the consolation of knowing with 
certainty that its diminution will 
take place in rapid progression.—- 
This certainty, and the loyalty of 
France in the execution of her en- 
gagements, have established public 
foundation not to be 
sbaken, though it may for a mo- 
ment, lave been slightly affected 
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by temporary circumstances, com- 
mon also to other states. 

The French youth centinue to 
give noble proofs of their love of 
country and of their king. The 
Jaw for recruiting the army is eve- 
ry where executed with submission, 
and ia many places with joy. While 
the young soldiers proceed to join 
the ranks of the army, their bro- 
thers remain in the bosoms of their 
families, and the veterans who have 
fulfilled their howourable engage- 
ments to their country, return to 
the enjoyment of the peaceable 


comforts of their domestic firesides 


—beth classes exhibiting living ex- 
amples to futurity of inviolate fide-+ 
lity to the laws, 

After the calamities of a scarti. 
ty, the recollection of which still 
grieves my soul, Providence, this 
year, prodigal in his bounties, has 
covered our fields with an abundant 
harvest—the sure pledges of the 
reanimation of commefce, whose 
operations cover every sea with our 
ships, and cause the Freach flag to 
be displayed on the coasts of na- 
tions the most remote. 

Industry and the arts, extending 
their sway, have added to the bless- 
ings of general peace. 

To independence of country and 
to public security, may be added 
indivicual liberty, which France ne- 
ver before enjoyed so complete and 
entire. Let us, therefore, unite in 
our sentiments and in our acknow- 
ledgments to the Author of all good, 
that these benefits may be rendered 
durable. Let us perform our parts 
for the perpetuation ef these bless- 
ings, by banishing all recollections 
which might tend to awaken ani- 
mosities—let us stifle all resent+ 
ments—let Frenchmen be well con- 














vinced that political and individual 
liberty are inseparable from order, 
and that they repose on the throne 
as their only palladium. My duty 
is to defend them from their com- 
mon enemies—lI will fulfil this duty, 
and I will find in you, gentlemen, 
that aid which [ shall never call for 
in vain.” 

His Majesty had scarcely finished 
his speech, when cries of Vive le 
Roi proceeded from all parts of the 
Hall. 

The Chancellor having received 
the order of the king, announced 
that His Majesty would receive the 
oath of the newly elected deputies. 
He then read the furmula of the 
eath, which is conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms :—“‘ I swear to be 
faithful to the king, to obey the con- 
stitutional charter, and to conduct 
myselfin all respects as becoming 
a good and loyal deputy.”* 

His Excellency the minister of 
the interior then called over the 
names of the deputies composing 
the new series, when each rose in 
his place uncovered, and pronounc- 
ed these words, “ I swear it.” 

After the oath had been adminis- 
tered the chancellor declared, in 
the name of the king, that the ses- 
sion of 1818 was opened. 


* This oath contains every thing that is 
necessary in a few words. How unlike 
the long and blasphemous oath administer- 
ed to English members of parliament in 
the 19th century, which, amongst other 
precious matter, implies thet king James’ 
son, born upwards of 130 years siace, was 
a bastard, and makes the juror positively 
declare, “ that the sacrifice of the mass is 
damnable.”—Nay, the “ Bulwark” folks 
pretend to know what is going on in 
Heaven, as a borough monger counot sit 
in the honorable house till he swears “ that 
the Virgin Mary has no more power than 
any other Saint or Angel." — Translator. 


























His Majesty then descended from 
his throne, and quitted the hall a- 
midst unanimous acclamations. 


CONGRESS OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
Taverpool,November 23. 


The conferences at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle having finally closed and most 
of the Allied Monarchs and their 
Ministers having taken their depar- 
ture, the state papers which are to 
announce to the world the results of 
this august congress of sovereigns, 
haveatlength made their appear- 
ance. These papers are four in num- 
ber, but they are neither very volumi- 
nous nor very explicit. The two 
first consist merely of an invitation 
to France to join the great confede- 
racy, and the eager accession of that 

power to an alliance which is fouod- 

ed on such magnificent purposes.— 
The third and fourth contains a sim- 
ple and dignified appeal to the whole 
civilized world, is vindication of the 
great objects which the allied pow- 
ors have already accomplished, the 
still greater objects which they have 
in view, and the sacred compacts 
into which they profess to have en- 
tered for the benefit of the human 
race. They solemnly invoke the 
assistance of Heaven and of mankind 
to carry these noble projects into 
execution, and declare that their 
great objects of contention, hence- 
forward, shall be such .only as re- 
spect the gradual advancement of 
the human species, and the main- 
tenance of peace and good-will on 
earth, 
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DECLARATION 


Of the Allied Sovereigns on the break. 
ing up of the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


Now that the pacification of Eu- 
rope is accomplished, by the resolu- 
tion of withdrawing the foreign 
troops from the French territory ; 
and now that there js an end of those 
measures of precaution, which de- 
plorable events had rendered neces- 
sary, the Ministers and Plenipoten- 
tiaries of their majesties the Empe- 
ror of Austria, King of France, the 
King of Great Britain, the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of all the 
Russias, have received orders from 





their sovereigns, to make known te 
all the courts of Europe, the results 
of their meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and with that view do publish the 
following Declaration :— 

The Convention of the 16th of 
October, which definitively regula- 
ted the execution of the engage- 
ments agreed to inthe Treaty of 
Peace of November 20, 1815, is 
considered by the sovereigns who 
concurred therein, as the accom- 
plishment of the work of peace, and 
as the completion of the political 
system destined to ensure its soli- 
dity. 

The intimate union established 
among the Monarchs, who are joint 
parties to this system by their own 
principles, no less than by the in- 
terests of their people, offers to Eu- 
rope the most sacred pledge of its 
future tranquillity. 

The object of this union is as 
simple as it is great and salutary. It 
does not tend to any new political 





combination, to any change in the 
relations sanctioned by existing trea- 
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ties. Calm and consistent in its pro- 
ceedings, it has no other object than 
the maintenance of Peace, and the 
security of those transactions on 
which the Peace was founded and 
consolidated. 

The Sovereigns, in forming this 
august Union, have regarded as its 
fundamental basis, their invariable 
resolution, never to depart, either 
among themselves or in their rela- 
tious with other States, frem the 
strictest observation of the rights of 
Nations ; principtes which, io their 
application to a state of permanent 
peace, can alone effectually guaran- 
tee the independence of each Go- 
vernment and the stability of the ge- 
neral association. 

Faithful to these principles, the 
Sovereigns will maintain them equal- 
ly in those meetings at which they 
may be personally present, or in 
those which shall take place among 
their Ministers: whether it shall 
be their object to discuss in com- 
mon their own interests, or wheth- 
_er they take cognizance of ques- 
tions in which other Governments 
shall formally claim their interfe- 
rence. The same spirit which will 
direct their Councils, and reign 
in their diplomatic communications, 
shall preside also at these meetings ; 
and the repose of the world shall 
be constantly their motive and their 
end 

It is with such sentiments that 
the Sovereigns have consummated 
the work to which they were called. 
They will not cease to labour for 
its confirmation and perfection.— 
They solemnly acknowledge, that 
their duties towards God and the 
people whom they govern, make it 
peremptory on them to give to the 
» world, as far as intheir power, an 
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example.of justice, of concord, of 
moderation ; happy in the power 
of consecrating, from henceforth, all 
their efforts to the protection of the 
arts of peace, to the increase of the 
internal prosperity of their States, 
and to the awakening of those sen- 
timents of religion and morality, 
whose empire has been but too 
much enfeebled by the misfortune 
of the crimes. 


Metternich, Hardenberg, 
Richelieu, Bernstorf, 
Castlereagh, Nesselrode, 


Wellington, Campo d'Istria. 
Aix-la-Chappelle, Nov. 15, 1818. 


OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 


On Mr. Lawrence Hynes Hallo- 
ran, alias W. C. Gregory, alias Hol- 
land, (commonly called L. H. Hal- 
loran,) being put to the bar, to re- 
ceive sentence for forging the frank 
of Sir Wm. Garrow, Knt. to a letter, 
he said, “I wish permission to ad- 
dress the Court.” | 

The Recorder replied, 
tainly.” 

The Prisoner then proceeded as 
follows ;— 

“My Lord—I beg leave most re- 
spectly to suggest to the Court, that 
the present prosecution is the first 
which has been instituted under the 
statute for the offence to which I 
have been inducéd to plead guilty 
from the peculiarity of my situation. 
I pretend not to develope the mo- 
tives which originated this prosecu- 
tion, but I hope I may be permitted 
to advert to my sufferings since it 
commenced—sufferings my Lord, 
which more than compensate,in their 
umount and quality, to my offence, 


“ Cer- 
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wid which have fallen upon me with | say an useful life of 50 years in the 


heavier force than even death it- 


self. For this frank, which depriv 


ed the Post Office of the sum of | 


ten pence, I have been torn from my 
home and family, and lacerated for 
the space of three months jn a pri- 
son, among the refuse of mankind. 
Though the warrant under which | 
was arrested, merely authorised the 
seizure of my person, yet, my pa- 
pers, my chambers, my trunks were 
opened and ransacked, and several 
papers were taken from me--—it is 
true that many of them were since 
returned, but it is equally true that 
many of them are still withheld, 
which have no relevancy whatever 
to this prosecution—may I[lhiope that 
the Court will be pleased to order 
their immediate restitution. I was 
arrested in the most violent and un- 
ealled for manner; the officer urged 
the excuse for his mode of proceed- 
ing, that the promoters of the pro- 
secution had represented me as a 
most violent and desperate charac- 
ter, who usually carried about his 
person loaded pistois.My Lord, Thad 
not handled such weapons for at least 
a twelvemonth. The motives of the 
promoters of the prosecution could 
not in this respect have been equi- 
vocal ; their conduct shewed what 
they meant. Itis, however, due to 
the officer to state, that when he had 
had an opportunity of forming a pro- 
per opinion of my conduct, he con- 
ducted himself with the most consi- 
derate attention to my situation. My 
Lord, my situation is now cruel, and 
truly unfortunate. Injured in health, 
in credit and character, for the of- 
fence of defrauding the General 
Post-office of 10d. I stand here as 
a criminal, and this after having 
spent an active and I hope I may 


| 
| 
| 
| 














service of my country 

‘‘ During this long period, I have 
much devoted myself, both in per- 
sonal exertions and in my purse, to 
acts of private and public benevo- 
lence. The last twenty years of my 
life have been actively and virtuous- 
ly employed, both abroad and at 
home, to the service of my country 
aud in the education of youth. Tf 
hold in my hand ample testimonials 
af my moral and literary conduct 
during this long period; their au- 
thenticity no man can presume to 
doubt; they are here for the most 
scrutinizing reference and inspec- 
tion. I trust they will have some 
influence upon the decision of the 
court in measuring out the punish- 
ment which you, my Lord, will have 
to award upon me, for the prosecu- 
tion of which I am the vietim. In 


| the long course of my edueation of 


youth, it has fallen to my lot, my 
Lord, to have instructed some of the 


| most distinguished characters in this 


country. Ihave had under my care 
many persons who have since grown 
up in the service of their country, in 
the army, pavy, and commerce. [, 
had, my Lord, for nine years under 
my especial care the present Solici- 
tor General, Sir Robert Gifford. He 
was an esteemed and highly intelli- 
gent pupil, and gave promise of be- 
ing what he now is, in public fe, a 
most distinguished character, and 
in private life the ornament of 
every social virtue. I hope, my 
Lord, the Court will excuse this re- 
ference to the station and occupa- 
tion which I filled in life. Let me 
also call the attention of the Court 
to the fact, that the frank which I 
am accused of writing, was written 
in 1817, and might have remained 
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en the table where it lay a Grecas 
Kalendas, were it not fer the per- 
son having called for it in the mun- 
ner known by my prosecutor. As I 
said, wheol pleaded guilty the death 
of an individual has deprived me of 
all effective means of substantiating 
my innocence. My long confine- 
ment and sufferings left me without 
the means of procuring legal assist- 
ance. i had, therefore, no other 
resource than to plead guilty to the 
charge, and throw myself on the 
mercy of the Court. 1 succumb tu 
my fate; and J entreat, my Lord, 
your serious consideration to the 
improbability, that any man, who 
was not in an absolute state of fa- 
tuity, would, fur the sake of ten- 
pence, and that ten-pence not to go 
into his own, but his prosecutor’s 
pucket, have exposed himself to the 
severe penalty of the law which 
awaits deliberate transgressions. 1 
bew respectfully to the sentence 
which the Court will prenounce up- 
on me; but, my Lord, my case is 
hard, and J trust entitled to your 
consideration. I most earnestly en- 
treat that my punishment will not 
exceed the nature and character of 
the offence laid to my charge.” 
The Recorder.—*“ Your address 
might have been very properly ap- 
nlied to the Court at the time of 
your trial, {fo the present stage of 
the proceeding, it only remains for 
me to pass the sent nce which the 
law awards to offences like yours. 
The Legislature has fixed the mea- 
sure of punishment, and I have only 
to pronounce its sentence upon you 
accordingly. That sentence it only 
remaing for me to pass, which is— 
that you, Lawrence Hynes Halloran, 
be transported to such place beyond 
jas as his majesty, by the advice of 
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% 
his Privy Council, shall appoint and 
direct, for the term of seven years.”’ 

The Prisoner—“ My Lord, may 1 
earnestly implore you to recom- 
mend my case to the clemency of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, inorder to prevent the dread- 
ful separation of a parent from a nu- 
merous and unprotected family—a 
separation, which, if aqggee decided 
upon, I feel too sensibly shall never 
have power to survive.” 

The Recorder—* Any appeal for 
the clemency of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent must be made 
through the medium of his Royai 
Highness’s Ministers.” 

The Prisoner bowed respectfully 
to the Court, and was removed from 


the bar. 


DREADFUL CONFLICT. 

Extraet of a letter from Lieut. F. 
Wiggins, of the 15th Bengal Native 
Infantry, to his brother in London, 
dated Lucknow, December 7, 1817. 

‘“ Since I last you, a 
dreadful circumstance has happen- 
ed to me, which has very nearly 
cost me my life. I had been pay- 
ing a customary visit of respect to 
his excellency, the Newanb Vizier 
of Oude, at his palace at Lucknow 
(frony which our cantonments are 
distant about four miles) where, on 
my return from dining with the 


wrote to 


_ Newaub, I was attacked about half 


a mile from the barracks, by a body 
of atrocious depredators, called 
Mahrattas, of whom there were 
sevenin number, armed with swords 
and daggers. I was travelling in my 
palkee at the time, on a barren por- 
tion of land intersected with ravines 
when the first notice I had of my 














danger was by a wound from 

dagger nimed at my left breast, but 
which fortunately entered my shoul- 
der. On one side of my palanquin, 
both the doors were open, through 
which were presented three swords 
close to my body; on the other 
side there was also a sword present- 
ed, Perceiving that this was the 
weakest side, | grasped my sabre, 
and with violent exertions succeed- 
ed in extricating myself from the 
palkee ; but the sabre unfortunately 
becoming entangled in the door-way 
i was compelled to quit it to avoid 
being cut down by a man who stood 
prepared for that purpose. Suppo- 
sing the banditti would have been 
content with the possession of my 
property, | attempted to make my 
escape by running towards my ecan- 
tonments; but one of them more 
aciive than the rest, followed me up 
£0 closely, that after proceeding 
about 200 yards, to prevent being 
wounded behind, I turned round to 
face him, and stood upon the de- 
fensive. At this period, a dreadfal, 
but unequal conflict took place, du- 
ring which [ was more than once 
very near overcoming my antagon- 
ist. My whole attention was direct- 
ed to disarm him, for which pur- 
pose, on the first onset, I received 
his sword on my leftarm, and struck 
him a violent blow on the face with 
my right hand; he appeared much 
confounded at this, and went three 
steps back as if about to .getreat ; 
however, perceiving that P¥was un- 


armed, he again advanced upon me, . 


when I instantly closed, intending 
to wrest his sword from his hand, 
but unfortunately my hand slipping 
off his, passed completely down the 
hlade of his sword, wounding my 
hand very severely. I then made 


Foreign. 
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a similar attempt with my left hand, 
which met withthe same fate. We 
then struggled together a considera- 
ble time, during which I received 
several sword and dagger wounds.— 
At length he succeeded in cutting 
me down the face, from the eye- 
brows to the mouth ; carrying away 
one of my teeth: the severity of 
this blow brought me to the ground, 
and before I could recover my legs, 
he inflicted another desperate wound 
on my back, which completely dis- 
abled me; when fortunately at this 
moment was heard a party of sol- 
diers coming from cantonments, on 
which the whole body retreated 
with precipitation. They robbed 
me of about 650 rupees, and on my 
arrival at cantonments I found that 
Thad received in all thirteen wounds 
—-seven of them very severe, one of 
them expected to be fatal, and it 
was thought at first that my left 
hand must be amputated. Two dag- 
ger wounds aimed al my left breast 
were received in my shoulder,which 
they pierced tothe bone. The en- 
gagement lasted between 15 and 20 
minutes, and nothing but the great- 
est activity and strength of arm 
could possibly have saved my life. 
The pain that I have suffered has 
heen intense, but my escape from 
death, and my recovery, which is 
now complete, are considered by 
every one wonderful. Indeed, thro’ 
the whole affair, the hand of Provi- 
dence appears to have been evident- 
ly extended to me for my preserva- 
tion.” 





A chymist, at Paris, proposes by 
certain means, to mark all deeds, 
bills and bonds, in such a manner, 
that it may be ascertained whether 
the bearer be the lawful possessor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGRICULTURE. 


It is a wholesome maxim in busi- 
ness, to attempt only what can be 
well done. ‘This would apply, with 
peculiar force to a farmer. = A large 
farm, attended by a few or insufii. 
cient number of labourers, is never 
as productive as one reduced to a 
size proportionate to the disposable 
number of labourers. A_ slovenly 
farm is a dishonour to the owner ; 
his niggardly crop thinly spread over 
a large surface,will require more la 
bour to harvest it, more labour to 
inclose it, and will he more liable to 
damage for want of timely reaping, 
or from the insufficiency of a fence 
hastily made, than it would be if it 
had gruwn only on the necessary 
quantity of land. It has been well 
said that, few men know what could 
be produced from three acres of land 
well managed. Without presuming 
to confine the American farmer to 
three acres of land, it is intended 
only to inculeate the doctrine thata 
jarge farm, kept in bad order, can- 
not be profitable, and that every 
farm, whatever may be its actual 
size, is toe large where the occu- 
pant has not the means tu inanage 
every part of it well. 

It is a wretched system of farm- 


ing which permits any part of the’ 


fa m to remain unproductive. Soil, 
impoverished by a few wasting crops, 
will continue nearly unproductive 
for years, if not resuscitated by ma- 
nure. The farmer’s attention is call- 
ed to an attentive perusal of the fol- 
lowing : 





MANAGEMENT OF A DUNGHILL. 
BY ROBERT SOMERVILLE, ESQ. 
of Haddington, Scotland. ' 
The Dung of Quadrupeds is the 


most common, the most useful, tho’ 
not perhaps the best managed, of 
any manure that isat present known. 
Previously to entering upon the way 
of using it, we trust a few observa- 
tions upon the present defective 
mode of treating it, together with 
sume account of its properties, the 
means of collecting, preserving, and 
subjecting it to the process of fer- 
mentation, and of increasing its 
quantity, will be thought of service. 

Mode of Management at present. 
When any considerable quantity, 
either of stable dung, or mixture of 
animal and vegetable substances,are 
collected together under certain cir- 
cumstances of heat, air, and mois- 
ture, they begin to ferment, and ex- 
hibit all the different phenomena of 
fermentation in a great or less de- 
gree, tillthe process is fivished, If 
we then examine the mass, we find 
that the vegetables of which it was 
origizally composed, are decompos- 
ed and reduced to their first prin- 
ciples, and are again in abituation to 
afford food for new plants; by this 
means a perpetual succession is kept 
up, and the decay or death of any 
of these, which at first view, we 
might be led to consider as a mis- 
fortune, serves for their re-produc- 
tion. 

This point settled, it will readily 
be admitted, that the more com- 
pletely such substances are subject- 











ed to the process of fermentation, 


the greater and more beneficial their | 


effects will be upon the soil. It is, 
therefore, an object of the first im- 
portance with every persen concern- 
ed in the cultivation of the earth, to 
manage their manures, in such a 
way, that they might be completely 
fermented ; and to have their dung- 
hills so situated and constructed, as 
to promote fermentation, and pre- 
serve the useful particles contained 
in the dung, both while the process 
is going on, and after it is finished. 


A careful attention to these points, | 


will not only improve the quality, 
but as we shall afterwards see, in- 
crease the quantity of manure inan 
astonishing degree. 

When fermentation has taken 
place for some time, in a heap of 
manure, consisting either of animal 
or vegetable substances, or a mix- 
ture of both, the first alteration that 
is observed, is a change of colour, 


and a sensible diminution of its bulk ; | 


as the process advances, the bulk 
continues to diminish, till the fer- 
mentation entirely ceases. The di- 
minution is owing to the solid parts 
of the mass being brought more 
closely together. The fixed air, and 
volatile alkali, escape in the form of 
vapour, and the moisture falls to the 
bottom, where it either remains, if 
the dunghill is situated in a hollow, 
and has a bottom capable of retain- 
ing moisture, or runs off, if it is situa- 
ted upona declivity. When this 
moisture is collected and carefully 
analyzed, it is found impregnated 
with the salts contained in the dung, 
and if spread upon the svil in that 
state,it will contribute to fertilize the 
_ land. 


In collecting and prepariog dung 
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in this manner, little attention has | 
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hitherto been paid, either to the 
site of the dunghill, the eneourage- 
ment of fermentation, or the pre- 
servation of the salts after the fer- 
mentation is finished; accordingly 
we observe the greatest part of 
dunghills either situated in hollows, 
and surrounded with water, which, 
by chilling the mass, very effectual- 
ly prevents fermentation—or upon 
declivities, where they are totally 
exhausted of every drop of mois- 
ture. In these cases, the dung is 
thrown out carelessly: Horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, and poultry are allowed to 
trample upon and spread it, and 
even carts and waggons are drove 
over it. 

By this treatment itis pressed in- 
toa mass too heavy and compact for 
the air to penetrate through a great 
part of it; the sides of the dunghill 
is scattered about, loses its mois- 
ture, and is either blown away by 
the winds, or returns to a state lit- 
tle better thandry straw ; and, when 
the season arrives for laying it up- 
on the land, the whole is taken ouf, 
without considering whether it is 
fermented ow not. 


Defects of this management.—To . 


a person who has paid any attention 
to the subject, the defects of this 
management must appear in a very 
strikiog point of view. The middle 
of such a dunghill, from being hard 
pressed will be long in fermenting, 
and even in the end be very imper- 
fectly fermented; and fhe sides, 
from being so scattered about and 
dried, will not be fermented at all.- 
We need hardly observe that the 
consequences of this management 
will be, a scanty crop, and disap- 
pointment to the farmer: this is the 
ordinary effect, where dung is laid 
even upon a plain surface, 
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Bad Effects of Dunghills being | 


placed in a Holiow —When the 
dunghill is situated in a hollow, and 
has a bottom capable of retaining 
moisture, the consequences are 
equally bad, if not worse. The 
whole of the rainthat falls imme- 
diately from the clouds, together 
with the water from the roof of the 
surrounding houses, and the natural 
moisture of the dunghill itself, lodge 
there and chil it, so as to prevent 
fermentation. It is certain that 
stable dungs, in such situations, will 
have the appearance of being fer- 
mented, but upen examination it 
will be found only decayed, and fron 
its being steeped so long in water, 
the greatest part of the salts will be 
extracted,and what remains, if care- 
fully analyzed, will be found to con- 
tain searce any other principle but 
vegetable earth. 

Loss attending Dunghills being 
situated upona Declivity, or gravelly 
Bottom.—Where a dunghill is situat- 
ed upon a declivity, or has a gra- 
velly bottom, the loss is equally 
great as in the two former cases, as 
the whole of the natural moisture 
that is pressed out during fermenta- 
tion, and which is strongly impreg 
nated with the salts of the dung, 
either runs off, or sinks into the 
earth; voris this the only loss that 
is sustained ; every shower that 
falls, by passing through the mass, 
carries off an additional quantity of 
the salts, till by repeated washings, 
the dunghill is left in nearly the 
same situation as tea-leaves alter a 

g infusion has been drawn from 
them. Finally, by throwing it out 
in the careless manner already de- 
scribed, taking ne pains to lay it up 
regularly, and allowing cattle, &c. 
tu tread upon, and carts to pass over 


strong 











it, fermentation is long in taking 
place; even tien it ts partial and : 
incomplete, and in place of produc- 
ing good manure, abounding with 
rich, well prepared substances, it 
will fur the most part be found to 
consist of articles only halffermented 
which from their parts not being 
properly separated, are very ill cal- 
culated to promote vegetation. Dung 
is the most likely to be best, where 
the dunghill is upon level ground, 
and at some distance from the ofli- 
ces. 

Having mentioned the present 
mode of collecting and preparing 
stable dung, and stated the slothfal 
and defective manner in which it 
is generally done, we shall now pro- 
ceed to offer some directions as to 
the methods of promoting fermen- 
tation, and preserving the salts after 
the process is finished ; and lastly, 
of increasing the quantity of that 
valuable article. 

7'o promote Fermentation in Sta- 
ble Dung.—To promote fermenta- 
tion in stable dung, two things are 
essentially necessary, namely, Air 
and Moisture ; without these, no 
fermentation will take place ; and 
unless they are in due proportion, 
the process will be incomplete. 

It is a circumstance well known 
to persons who are aecustomed to 
prepare dung for hot-beds, that by 
laying it lightly together in heaps, 
and watering it gently, fermentation 
is immediately brought on. It is 
also known, that in the after stages 
of this business, hot bed dung is as 
completely fermented in the space 
of fourteen or sixteen days, as that 
ina farm-yard generally is in six or 
eight months. 

Every farmer ought, therefore, to 
institute this practice ag nearly as 

















the nature or his situation will ad- 
mit, and in place of having his dung- 
hillin the stable-yard,allowing carts, 
eattle, hogs, poultry, &c. to tram- 
ple upon and disturb it, he should 
place it in some distinct situation, 
convenient for his offices, the urine 
from which should run inte recep- 
tacles, from whith it might be 
thrown, without the trouble of car- 
riage, into the dung, where it would 
he of the utmost use in promoting 
fermentation. 

When it is driven to the dunghill, 
the cart or waggon in which it is 
carried, should not be drove over 
the dung as is commonly practised ; 
because, as we formerly observed, 
the feetofthe horsesand the weight 
of the carriage will press it so hard, 
that the air will be ina great mea- 
sure excluded, and by that means 
fermentation prevented. 

If we inquire either of the farmer 
or his servant, what is gained by 
this exertion, he will only be able to 
say, that the load is laid upon the 
top of the heap—a labour which a 
man could readily perform to much 
better purpose, in a few minutes, 
the whole cart-load ought to be 
laid down by the side of the dung 
hill, and afterwards thrown lightly 
upon it with a fork; the trouble of 
doing which would be trifling, and 
the advantage immense. 

If dung laid up\in this way con- 
tains a sufficient proportion of mois- 
ture, it will immediately begin to 

ferment, and the process will be 
soon and completely finished: par- 
ticular attention ought therefore to 
he paid to this circumstance ; and 
if at any time the dung is laid up 
dry,it should be immediately water- 
ed. Insummer this will frequently 


ive found necessary, especially dur- | 
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ing dry weather; and as most farms 
possess a sufficient command of wa- 
ter, it can very easily be done. 

Where this method is had re- 
course to, the dung will be com- 
pletely fermented in space of six or 
seven weeks at the utmost, and in 
general will be found of one half 
more value than that which is made 
in the careless and slovenly manner 
we have described. 

(To be continued with explanatory 

Engravings. ) 





Persons wishing to have the 
** Globe” from its commencement, 
will please apply soon, as but few 
copies of the present number will 
remain unsold, after supplying the 
subscribers. 











Mr. John Murney, of Savannah, 
has kindly offered to act as agent for 
this paper, in the state of Georgia. 





Solutions to the mathematical 
questions will be received until the 
first of June. No mathematical ques- 
tion will be published with which a 
solution is not sent, unless the pro- 
poser prefer to substitute for a solu- 
tion a prize of ten dollars to the best 
solver. 





Qu. 3d,by M. OVonnor, Teacher, 
New- York. 

A conical piece of pure gold,whose 
slant side measures five inches, sus- 
pended at the vertex, is observed to 
make three vibrations while a pen- 
dulum, 32.85 inches long, makes one 
vibration. Required the cone’s value 
in English guineas of 130 grains each 
—the specific gravity of the cone 
to that of the guinea, being as 4850 
to 4151. 
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Qu. 1st, by Analyticus. 
Itis required todivide the num- 
ber 5 into 4 cubes. 


_—--- 


Qu. 2d, by F. W. of New-York, 

A person bought a piece of cloth 
for 541. 12s. and having,without pro- 
fitorloss, sold as many yards as it 
cost shillings per yard; he found he 
had 64 yards left. It is required to 
determine, geometrically how ma- 
ny yards were in the whole piece. 


{From the Columbian. | 
TO E. C. GENET, ESQ. 
Dean Sin—To you, who are so 
full of zeal for the improvement of 
all the products of our domestic in- 


dustry, and so active a member of 
the society for the promotion of use- 


ful arts J may take the liberty of | 


transmitting, to be submitted to that 
respectable body, the following com- 
munication. It details some ex- 
periments which I have made with 
a very marked success, for amelio- 
rating the produce of distillation. 
You are aware that all ardeut spir- 
its, in a state of the highest rectifi- 
cation, are identical; or that they 
are absolutely the same substance, 
be the fermented materials from 
which they are derived ever so di- 
versified. The manner of Lavoi- 


sier’s analysis, which had already. 


shown this result has been rendered 
more precise by late researches, and 
the ultimate constituents are now 
known to be 
per cent 13,70 hydrogen 
51,98 carbon 
34,32 oxygen 


100,000 


cific gravity 
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Or by taking the nearest compound | 
of these elements, which is olefiant 
gas, 61,63 
Vapour of Water, 38,37 
When both are condensed, 100,000 

Hence a portion of water neces- 
sarily enters into the co-opposition of 
ardent spirits, and the purest ever 
obtained, that prepared according to 
tbe process of Lovitz, has the spe- 
0,70i—water being 
1,000. 

Ardent spirit, therefore, of what- 
ever name, consists of water and 
pure spirit, and the various kinds of 
brandies contain besides a portion of 
essential oil, or resin, or both, to 
which they owe their distinctive fla- 
vour and colour. 

Those brandics that contain the 
addition of an essential oil only, have 
a sweeter and milder flavour ;— 
whereas those that hold any portion 
of resin in combination, are more 
acrid and unpalatable. The former 
are not acted upon by water, where- 
as the latter are worse tasted when 
diluted, in consequence of some de- 
gree of separation of the resin, and 
its appropriate taste becoming then 
more distinguishable. 

Reflecting on those principles, it 
appeared to me equally obvious and 
practicable to transfer to any pure 
spirit the essential oil and aroma of 
another body—I_ determined to 
make the first trial with syrup of 
sugar, or molasses, as most useful, 
should the experiment succeed.— 
And, moreuver, I found in the syrup 
of sugar, besides the essential oil 
that gives rum its flavour, a portion 
of tartaric acid that adapted it to an 
ulteriour purpose. 

lst Experiment.—I put into my 
laboratory still after being therough- 

























ly cleaned, a quantity of good rich 
molasses, mixed with pure spirit, in 
the pruportion of one measure of the 
former to better than two of the lat 
ter, then diluted the whole with one 
more measure of water, and distilled 
off the spirit with a moderate well 
regulated heat. 

I obtained ram—it had at first a 
slightly sweetish taste ; but having 
rectified one part of it with a hand- 
ful of good fresh chareoal, and filt- 
ered the other through a little of the 
same, the result was equally favora- 
ble in the one mode and the other, 
and the product was rum of a very 
superiour quality, 
the rank and heavy taste of home- 
made spirits, and was deemed by 
good judges to approximate very 
nearly to St. Croix. 

2d Experiment.—The object of 
the second experiment was to dis- 
cover what kind of brandy would be 
had from the saccharine matter that 
yielded its essential oil in the first 
experiment. Of its affording ardent 
spirit I could have no doubt, no 
more than of this faculty not being 
impaired by the preceding process ; 
because it is not spirit ready form- 
ed, but only the ultimate principles 
of spirit, that exist in saccharine 
matter, which fermentation alone 
develupes and combines. Accord- 
ingly the wash left in the first ex- 
periment, was set to cool down to 
70 F. and as it was cold weather, a 
little brewer's yeast was then added 
to determine fermentation. When 
this had passed through all its stages, 
the fermented mass was distilled, 

-aod yielded brandy. A somewhat 


sweeter flavor that accompanied it, 
was entirely taken off by rectifying 
it with a little good charcoal, and it 
must at all events be rectified to 
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It had none of 
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raise its proof. The brandy thus 
obtained, is a perfectly pure unso- 
phisticated spirit. It is not made up 
with resinous drugs, and suffers no 
decomposition through the admix- 
ture of water, as the imitation bran- 
dies do ‘It is of better flavor than 
several foreign brandies, such as 
Spanish or Sicilian; and no wise 
inferior to many of those of Langue- 
doc, before they are rectified in 
Bordeaux. Age would improve it, 
a3 it does all other spiritous liquors, 

In order to verify these experi- 
ments on a sufficiently ample scale, 
[ obtained of Mr. George Richards, 
of this city, to repeat them with a 
whole hogshead of molasses at once, 
in his distillery, and by his distiller, 
Mr. Gardner. 

Sd) Experiment.—Mr. Gardner, 
under the inspection of Mr. Robin- 
son, who was then concerned with 
Mr. Richards, tovk a hogshead of 
good molasses, which he treated 
with two hogshesds of rectified 
whiskey, asin experiment first, and 
obtained two hogsheads of rum, ve- 
ry superior in quality to any home 
made spirits. He then fermented 


| the molasses, distilled it, and ob- 


tained a hogshead of excellent bran- 
dy, as in experiment the second :— 
nor did:‘the loss on the produce of 
the molasses in spirit excecd 2 per 
cent, which is no more than is fre- 
quently lost on molasses in the or- 
dinary course of fermenting and dis- 
tilling. 

This experiment was made in 
winter, the fermentation was con- 
ducted with skill, in a vat under 
ground, and successively kept up by 
timely additions of the fermentable 
matter, 

In a repetition of the same pro- 
cess, by another distiller of Mr 
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Richards, Mr. Cochran, during the 
greatest heat of last summer, he 
sustained a loss of 14 per cent only ; 
he is confident, however, as he as- 
sures me, that in cold weather ; and 
with proper management, he would 
scarcely sustain any loss at all; but 


obtain from molasses which has’ 


parted with its rum flavor, according 
to the first experiment, as much 
spirit in the shape of brandy, as if 
the molasses had not undergone 
such process 

As it might often be desirable to 
convert molasses into brandy alone, 
without making rum, I devised ano- 
ther experiment, having for its ob- 
ject to strip molasses of its essential 
vil and characteristic flavor, by oih- 
er means than pure spirit. 

4th Experiment.—I took the same 
quantity of molasses, as in expeti- 
ment the first, diluted it with five 
times its bulk of water, and then 
mixed thoroughly through the mass 
half a pound of finely powdered 
charcoal ; I then set it by to ferment, 
after adding a little yeast. I wished 
to ascertain, ifcharcoal, during the 
fermentative process, would not se- 
parate the excess of flavoring mat- 
ter from the molasses itself, as it 
does from the spirit after it is pro- 
duced. It did so and the fermented 
mass, When distilled, gave a very 
good brandy, with a barely percep- 
tible taste of rum, but which it to 
tally lost in rectification. 

5th Experiment.—In this experi- 
inent I only substituted animal for 
vegetable charcoal, and it had the 
expected effect of more thoroughly 
depurating the molasses; which is 
analogous to its operation on the sy- 
rup of beets in. the preparation of 
beet sugar. 

Jn all these experiments, it is 
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highly important to employ a pure 
charcoal, not made from resinous 
wood, but well burnt, fresh prepared 
and in fine powder; such as may be 
now had at Mr. Murray’s white lead 
works, in Broadway, In this estab- 
lishment which has been conducted 
for some time back on just prin- 
ciples of science, and, according to 
the latest improvements of France, 
the pyroligneous acid is prepared on 
a large scale ; consequently there is 
abundance of charcoal of the very 
best quality, and Mr. Sparry has 
added to his works an apparatus for 
pulverizing it for the use of recti- 
fiers. 

It will be obvious to you, sir, how 
much these experiments may be 
turned to a profitable account in a 
variety of situations and circumstan- 
ces; and, in particular, that they of- 
fer probable means of preparing a 
pure unadulterated brandy of our 
own, in all the maple sugar districts 
of our country. I think it highly 
probable, besides, that fermenting 
the juice of our native wild grape 
with maple sugar w ould improve the 
quality ofthe prodnct,for Iknow,from 
having tried it, that lees;of wine, o1 
crude tartar, will have such effect. 

WM. J. MACNEVEN, 


Boring.—QOn the Sth of Decem- 
ber, one of the most horrible boxing 
matches that ever occurred, took 
place in London, between Scrog- 
gins [not Giles} and Martin. After 
the OlIst round, which occupied 


‘more than two hours, they rolled 


down together, blind and beaten to 
a perfect mummy. Martin was de- 
clared the victor, merely because 
he had strength enough left to raise 
his hand and let it fall on Scroggins, 














“the Maine. 
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DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE MADE 
EASY. 

Dean W hen residing on a 
living in the country, had occasion 
one day to unite a rustic couple im 
the holy bands of matrimuny. The 
ceremony being over, the husband 
begav to pullin resolution, and fal- 
ling (as some husbands will do) into 
a fit of repentance, he said, “ Your 
reverence has tied this knot tightly, 
I faney ; but under favor may 1 ash 
your reverence if so be you could 
untie it again?’ Why no,” re- 
plied the dean, “ we never do that 
at this end of the church, but I'll 
tell you how you may manage it.”— 
“ How, cried the man eagerly, “ by 
just steppiog to the other end of the 
church,” said the dean, pointing to 
the belfry, * there you'll find a rope, 
and you may do it yourself.” 








A certain miser placed before 
Guanthena some wine in a phial, he 
observed, at the same time, that it 
was full 16 years old. “ Dear me, 
sir,” replied the witty fairone, * ‘tis 
very little of its age.” 

O06 
A SURPRISING ARTIST. 

An artist has arisen in Italy, who 
offers- to transport entire towns, 
churches or palaces, from one place 
to another without injury. He will 
reduce the whole streets to regular. 
ity, without endangering the houses ; 
and he will suspend entire buildings, 
in order to add basement stories to 
them with rows of pillars. 

——_— 

A celebrated actor, of the name 
of Lux, died lately at Frankfort, on 
The following epitaph 
is to be engraved on his tomb: 

‘* Hic jacet Lux in tenebris.” 


| 








iphicratus, who was the son of a 
shoemaker, was reproached by a 
degenerate descendant of Harmo- 
dius, forthe meanness of his birth. 
* True,” replied Iphicratus, “ the 
dignity of my family begins with 
me, while that of your’s terminates 
with you.” oa 

During last year, 310 persons 
were taken out ofthe water at Paris, 
and of which number 83 had volun- 
tarily drowned themselves. 

Above five thousand French wo- 
men, of all ages and descriptions, 
followed the British army to Calais; 
the unmarried ones, who formed no 
inconsiderable portion, were sent 
back to their respective communes. 
The munigipal authorities had pro- 
hibited the sale of all spiritous li- 
quors in the harbour; vot the siight- 
est disturbance occurred at the em- 
barkation of the troops. A young 
and interesting female was discov- 
ered in male attire, endeavouring to 
pass on ship board with the soldiers. 
On examination, it came out that 
she belonged to a respectable fami- 
ly, and that to personal attractions 
she added the acquirements of edu- 
cation, bot that she had not been 
able to withstand the temptation of 
an illicit intercourse with a private 
soldier; her grief and agony ex- 
ceeded all description when she 
found that, notwithstanding her sup- 
plications and remonstrances, she 
was not allowed to continue her 
route. Orders were issued to re- 
conduct her to her family ; but at 
the time in which the letter con- 
taining this accouut left Calais she 
was in a state of delirium.—London 
Vou. 6, 
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As accidents areso frequent from 
fire and boiling water, aremedy, e- 
qually cheap and simple, cannot be 
too generally known, as it will im- 
mediately remove every sense of 
pain, however dreadful the wound. 
An instance of its efficacy occurred 
on Thursday, at the house of a poor 
man, a shoe-maker, corner of Jones’ 
Redcliff Backs. An infant having 
falien into the fire, was so dreadful 
ly burnt, that from the ear to the 
apex of the shoulder was an entire 
scoria, the skin having come off. A 
person passing by at the moment 
recommended the application of 
pulverized chalk and whites of eggs, 
mixed to the consistence of cream, 
when the child was instantly re- 
lieved from pain. Care should be 
taken to prevent its congealing, by 
frequent application.-- Bristol pap. 

AN INSOLVENT DANDY. 

A thing of this description is now 
suing for the benefit of the insolvent 
uct. His schedule exhibits a list of 
debts to taylors, breeches-makers, 
sta y-makers, milliners, boot-makers, 
horse-jockies, tavern-keepers, &c. 
to the tune of upwards of 7000 
pounds; while the whole tangible 
property of the being, including 
stays, dickeys, and all, is valued at 
only 12 pounds and some odd pence 
- but with the benefit (for dandy was 
of pious parents) of a pew in a cha- 
pel, in right of mamma.— Jon. pap. 








PROGRESS OF A POUND OF COTTON. 

The following account of one 
pound weight of m*nufactured cot- 
ton,will show the importance of the 
trade to the country in a very con- 
spicuous manner. There was sent 
off for London, lately, from Paisley, 
a small piece of muslin, about one 
pound weight, the history of which 





is as follows : The cotton came from 
the East Indies to London; trom Lon- 
don it went into Lancashire, where 
it was manufactured into yarn ; from 
Manchester it was sent to Paisley, 
where it was woven; it wassent in- 
to Ayrshire next, where it was tam- 
boured , afterwards it was conveyed 
to Dumbarton, where it was hand- 
sewed, and again returned to Puis- 
ley, whenit was sent to a distant part 
of the county of Renfrew, to be 
bleached. and was returned to Pais- 
ley ; whence it was sent to Glas- 
gow and was finished; and from Glas- 
gow was sent per coach to London. 

It is difficult precisely to ascertain 
the time taken to bring this article to 
market; but it may be pretty near 
the truth to reckon it three years 
from the time it was packed in In- 
dia, till in cloth itarrived at the mer- 
chant’s warehouse in London ; whith- 
er it must have been conveyed 5000 
miles by sea, and 920 by land, and 
contributed to reward no less than 
150 people, whose services were 
necessary in the carriage and man- 
ufacture of this small quantity of cot- 
ton, and by which the value has been 
advanced 2000 per cent. What is 


-saidof this one piece,is descriptive of 


no inconsiderable part of the trade 
— Ib. 

Rats.—One of the districts in 
France was lately so overrun with 
rats, that public measures were re- 
sorted to, in order to check their ra- 
vages. Fearful that they would de- 
stroy all the vines every proprietor 
of land was obliged to. deliver twelve 
rats per day for each florin of direct 
taxes. This order produced a won- 
derful vigilance in their destruction, 
In the village of Offenbach, 47,500 
rats were delivered to the police of- 
ficer in three days. A single drug- 
gist sold SOOwt. of poison. 
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6S 
SELECTED POETRY. 


THE AMERICAN TAR. 
[By Mr. John M‘Creery.] 





The Goddess of Freedom borne down by oppression, 
In Europe’s fam‘d regions no longer found rest, 

She wept at the heart-rending wide desolation, 

And languishing look’d for relieffromthe West ; 

She heard that Columbia was rearing a temple, 
Where she would be worshipp’d in peace and in war ; 
Old Neptune confirm’d it—cried here is a sample— 
Presenting, with pride, an American Tar. 


“ Cease weeping then, goddess, to thee I've consign’d him, 
He loves thee, and he thy protector will be, 

Believe me, a more gallant youth you will find him, 

Than e’er bore your banners through ocean or sea; 

When his galley he trims, firm resolv’d for the onsef, 

Wo, wo to that foe, who his prowess would dare, 

Long, long shall his country lament that he e‘er met, 

Aad brav’d the avenging American Tar. 


He boasts not, but firm as the oak of his forest, 

Serene as a calm, but as fierce as a storm, 

When wild rolls the battle you'll see him the foremost, 
When victor, protecting the prostrate from harm ; 

And I have decreed, he’s so gallant a fellow, 

O’er my wide dominion he shall be a star; 

Will light you in danger, o’er every billow ; 

His name—listen angels !— American Tar. 


For the rights ofhis country he fights—not for plunder, 
No longer injustice shall harrass the deep : 

I give him my trident and Jove gives him thunder, 
And well he the sacred deposition will keep ; 

E’en Leviathan huge, who controls the wide ocean, 
And opes his fell jaws for destruction and war, | 
Loud boasting bis strength, throws the world in commotion, 
Shrinks back in dismay from the American Tar. 


The proud turban’d Turk my dominion infested, 

And piracy rang’d uncontrol’d o’er the wave, 

His courage the tars of Columbia tested, 

And taught him that freemen, tho’ peaceful, are brave : 
Beneath his wild sway, sailor’s rights, well protected 
Shall be—and free trade shed its blessings afar : 

The praises of nations shall greet the respected, 

The daring heroic AMERICAN TAR, 


Poetry. 


LINES, 
By the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.*’ 


As wand’ ring I found on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial-stone, aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been ; 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race, 
All wild in the silence of nature, it drew 
From each wand’ring sun-beam a lonely embrace ; 
For the night-weed and thorn overshadow’d the place, 
Where the flow’r of my forefathers grew. 


Sweet bud of the wilderness! emblem of all 
That survives in this desolate heart ! 
The fabric of Bliss to its centre may fall, 
But patience shall never depart ; 
Tho’ the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and bright, 
In the days of delusion by fancy combin’d 
With the vanishing phantoms of love and delight, 
Abandon my soul like a dream of the night, 
And leave but a desart behind. 


—_——— 
REBUS—BY A LADY. 


Let other bards in lofty numbers, tell 
Of Victory’s wreath by skill in valor won, 

How Freedom smiled while mad ambition fell, 
Crush'd by the genias of a Washington ! 

Be mine the iask to sing the Patriot’s praise, 
The godlike energies, the struggles scan, 

Of him who strives the fallen slave to raise, 
And lift his fellow to the rank of man! 

His name disclose who erst to fallen man 
A Saviour’s mercy told in sacred writ, 

An exclamation next ingenious scan, 
A word which means.to study join to it. 

Next add a homely, a familiar name, 
Which you to Ellen oftentimes apply ; 

The whole when joiaed, shews on the roll of fame, 
A man deserving of immortality ; 

Whose patriot name shall live till time shall end, 
And unborn millions hail as Ireland’s friend ! 





